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Man and Mystery in Asia fs 
the new volume ready this month by FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI, 
Author of lesemmed Men and Gods” 
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t! ( f the the book world. Men of the most widely different types—clergymen, sailors, profes 
lorers, missionaries, en eers—especially engineers—pronounced it “the most terrible and fascinating book we have ever read; 

| e that should be read by everyone. It is more thrilling than tlh Idest novel of adventure.” 
l don Warner, Director of the Pennsylvania Museum, writes:“No other white man since Polo in the 13th century has written . 

] cisely and coolly f what ippens m Mongolia.” Hea lds th t the book “after it has been read ind re read will ; 

nd on tl helf by Lavenero and Eothen, Polo, Franklyn and Hakluyt, Younghusband and Vambery,” the world’s. great 

veller The New Yor / ~/ ook is crowded, filled to overflowing, with matter that is graphic, dramatic, absorb- oe 

] mterestiny Much f it has eneral value of high co sequ ‘nce.” Price, $3.00. vine 

ill hat questior pouring in. Who is this Pol What equipment had he for a journey in which he was never RA 

re than a handbreadth a from death, and in which he sa\v more mysteries than any other man who has been forced into i IN T 
| l lye es these In his new book he shows something of the earlier experience in Asia which made it I 
j ble for him to endure entures another could scarely ha survived. As a vouth he left the University of Petrograd 1 10) 
| ce of a “student strike” and was permitted to join a scientific expedition sent to study the salt and mineral lakes in the 
{1 heyond the Yeniset went ears later he returned to Siberia with a commission from the government to investigate k 

1 wealth of the Ussurian Plains and the country around Vladivostok. His observations during these visits make up two 

f his new book, just ready, in which others are given to the penal island of Sakhalin and to life on the Steppes at the - 
} f tl Altai Mountains Ihe book is rich in descriptions of the life of Tartars and Cossacks, of the ginseng hunters, of t. 
roving escaped convicts, of monuments which tell of days before Genghis Khan swept the prairies. Full of color and of infor- DRA! 
ation | 1S ( 
INTE 


Man and lViystery in Asia || | 


| By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
| Author of ‘Beasts, Men and Gods” READY JAN. 25 _— 
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Mussolini 
As Revealed in his Political Speeches 


Selected and translated by Barone Bernardo 
Buaranta di San Sev ino N 3 ce he the 
’ ‘ 4 unde T wh h t ch Was 
mad Th cove the years from 1914-1923 
$3.60 
The New Education in Europe 
By FRE DE RICK W. R erg 
The result of vecial ir aft 
war developments in educatior t ! 
hree chief F ypean countri G t Britain, 
France and Gern iny New Ed 8.50 


Episodes before Thirty 
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‘eptions beyond the bounds of che 


Dante 
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Books of practicai usefulness 


Our Unconscieus Mind 


and how to use it 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Each in His Own Way 
and Two Other Plays 
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Satan’s Bushel 
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‘The Driver” and “The Cinder 
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Buggy Leader of the modern Italian dramatists, 
* story of the excitement and the whose play “Six Characters in Search of an 
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$2.00 first of these plays will probably be produced 
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ert Gregory” 
modern ideas of “publicity.” $2.00 By —_— PIRANDEL LO 
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Mr. Fortune’s Practice “Henry y Iv" og ght You Are," both of 
By H. C. BAILEY, author of which are likely to be produced this sensor 
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rther experie of the debonair Reggie, 
‘ialty is assisting Scotland Yard 


The Changelings 
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Iu tion, in Mexico, Honduras, or anywhere except In the 
Contents . perma 


United States, to determine which faction is stable and 
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——o GOMPERS has written a superb chapter int: reports that 46 lynchings were prevented last \« 

J our history. His condemnation of the De la Huerta cers of the law. Tt is an encou ror 

treason in Mexico gives American labor a new internationa Weldon Johnson of the Nat A ities t A 
standing. President William Johnston of tie Internationa! vancement of the Colored People attr tes th 
Association of Machinists and Governor Hunt of Arizona, the northward migration of hundreds of t 
whose proclamation appears in this issue, have vigorously ‘oes and to the fear of 
seconded him. But Gompers went beyond mere verbal in- South by the Dyer A Ly! PEeiids.. a 
lorsement of the Obregon-Calles regime. It is largels desire for better inter-racial relat in th ; 
through his vigorous appeals to the State Department and oots in these move nts, but there is sf Ww t 
to organized labor in the Gulf ports and along the borde: lone. Even twenty-six violent death: Tere 
that arms-smuggling to the counter-revolutionists is bei: crimes as “mistaken identit viding’ in ipe, ¢ at 





made so difficult. Meanwhile the wholly reactionary cha: with white women, being in an autome COM 
ter of the rebellion grows increasingly plain. Its thre -in a town where } 

leading generals, Sanchez, Estrada, and Maycotte, hav ening white children by walking « ‘ i 

issued a manifesto calling for a military dictatorship and n irreparab! ' A 

the postponement of constitutional government until 192 i@ smal PS ( he | ( { 

if they win. In Merida, Yucatan’s capital, the fi ngs sso unrecorded. In tl ear of Klar t 

the revolting commander were to burn the build t probably kept mar wh Ide Mr. | 

Liga Central de Resistencia and to proclaim the imn done ye 

restoration of the distributed lands to the former own 


and in a leading editorial entitled Mexico: Platt | 


4 


et the Chic: Trib is alreadv chonti ee ee ee RY 4 ; 
: the Ch ee Tribune is already shouting for intervé | ase the naval inquiry into the I of th , 
‘7 -4 squad 


| d é 
ands a Platt Amendment for Mexico reducing } , onvit t 
status of Nicaragua, Haiti, and Cuba. The right 7 ( e pu t | h ( to ] ( 

* our Government is: Hands off! Deeply as we ny rmander of th ( Cry HW. VV 
thize with President Obregon, Washington’s d e ont indred and { , ber f i. 
ve, lend, or sell him arms as a measure of “stabilization” t} It of } ( | ( 
establishes a thoroughly dangerous precedent. It is not our mander Donald T H nt a mes 
' . al i Li« ae | ° i i \ t 
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the lineal list. This is considered a fitting punishment for 
1 accident in which twenty-three sailors were drowned and 

' hips were totally wrecked. It is a disgrace to the 
service that only two officers were punished and these so 
uately. But navy court martials rarely do their duty 

when it comes to punishing commissioned officers. The 
rdinary seaman who offends gets short shrift; he is not 
within the charmed circle. A commander may cast away 
ship, but the service’s “loyalty” will save him nine times 


; f + . 
, ell. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S release of the last of our 
federal political prisoners should be, as we pointed 


he time, not the end of public interest in the subject, 
ning of a united national agitation for freeing 
the other political prisoners who are still in jail because 

viction under They, like the federal 


were convicted not for any acts but for expres- 


State laws. 
of opinion or membership in radical organizations 
prosecuted under the criminal-syndicalism or 
i-sedition laws which more than three-quarters of our 
States passed during the period of “Red” hysteria and 
lent alien-baiting that followed the armistice. These 
laws were largely stimulated by the infamous Palmer and 

prostitution of the Department of Justice. They all 
violate the spirit of free speech and have not even the ex- 
‘use of “war emergency” to justify them. The Civil 
Liberties Union lists 114 men as strictly political prisoners 
erving sentences for their beliefs in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Kan- 
cas, and Illinois. Agitation within these States has not 
proved effective in ending this meanest and most cowardly 
species of persecution and injustice; the pressure of out- 
side condemnation and scorn is needed. 


¥ N connection with the political prisoners still held under 
i State laws, our attention has been called to the fate of 
five Mexicans and one American who have been in jail in 
Texas more than ten years. From the statements of their 
attorney it appears that the leader of the group, Jesus M. 
Rangel, had for some years previous to 1912 been a Mexican 
revolutionary with his headquarters in Texas, which he used 
as a base for organizing armed bands and conducting them 
icross the border. In one of these expeditions Rangel and 
a party among whom was an American, Charles Cline, were 
halted by a deputy sheriff and an assistant who is alleged 
to have been a Mexican spy. Subsequently, the latter was 
found dead from bullet wounds. Rangel and his men were 
pursued, and those who were captured were tried, convicted 
»f conspiracy in the murder, and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. The evidence that any of these men was responsible 
for the killing seems to have been hazy, and the fact that 
they were revolutionaries and “greasers” undoubtedly 
worked against them. Their only certain crime was viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws, which would have been punish- 
able with one year in jail. President Obregon and other 
Mexicans are asking for the release of these men. What- 
ever the facts, the prisoners have been punished enough. 
We hope Governor Neff will pardon them. 


$6 | perenne the French budget is more a matter of 
intellectual acrobatics than of public accounting. 


“French Budget Shows a Surplus,” say the headlines in 


the newspapers; “Estimates for 1924 Put Balance on Righ: 
Side of Ledger at 568,000,000 Francs.” This seems, inde: 
extraordinary news in days when France, although unw 
ng to pay interest to England or the United States, is | 
ng hundreds of millions of francs to the little countries 
Central Europe for their expanding military establishmen 
Scott Nearing tells how the French politicians divide t} 
udget into two sections: the “ordinary” and the “extra 
dinary.” The ordinary budget balances; no attempt is m: 
to balance the extraordinary budget. It consists of 
penses which Paris thinks Germany ought to pay—of p 
sion allowances and the costs of reconstruction (wh 
according to some French deputies, have been gru 
swollen by scandalous intermediary profits). No, there 
no real prospect of a balanced budget in France. The pu 
debt on January 1, 1924, stood twenty billion francs higher 
than a year before; and the Ministry of Finance is p: 
posing another loan issue of thirteen billions. No wond 
the frane has just touched its lowest mark in the fore 


exchange market. 


EON DAUDET, son of the novelist, and leader of 

French royalists, played a strange part in the de 
of his own son and in the acquittal of Germaine Bert 
the “Red virgin” who had killed Marius Plateau, Daudet’: 
subordinate in his newspaper office. There is someth 
pathological in this vile-tongued man who has been on 
sides of the political fence; his political enemies once co: 
piled a “Directory of Defamation” in which they quot 
his abuse, at one time or another, of every politician 
statesman of importance in France. Pressure from his o 
Catholic church recently forced him to withdraw from sa 
one of his pornographic novels. Yet this man has pow: 
He has forced many a man from public office; and althou 
it was his paper which led poor Villain to assassinate J: 
Jaures in 1914, Daudet’s influence obtained an acquitta! 
for the boy when he came to trial. That fact undoubte 
played a heavy role in the acquittal of Germaine Berton. 
have convicted her, after Villain had been acquitted, wo 
have been to give effective ammunition to the orators 
the Left. Daudet is in a real sense responsible for the 
punished death of his friend Marius Plateau. But } 
indecency is greater than that. Recently, when his own s 
turned anarchist and then, possibly in an epileptic fit, s 
himself, the father first concealed the fact. Then, when 
was revealed, he charged the anarchists with murder : 
actually had his own son disinterred before the falsity 
his charge was proved. 


F anybody had predicted a couple of years ago that t 

day would come when an American citizen could ! 
bring his wife into the United States, he would have be: 
laughed out of countenance. He would have been told t! 
Americans could never so lose their sense of humor—ev: 
if they did lose their sense of justice—as to perpetrate su 
incredible nonsense, Yet, as we pointed out recently, su 
incredible nonsense is not only on our statute books throu 
the joint operation of the immigration law and the n 
citizenship act, but it has been specifically invoked to | 
from this country Anna Lerner, the wife of an Ameri 
veteran of the World War. Since we wrote on this subj: 
Senator Copeland has introduced a bill providing for t 
mandatory admission of wives of American citizens “wit 
out reference to quota or to any other provision of the 
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— 
or naturalization laws.” Immediate p Zz 
3s the least we can do to save ourselves f1 
gy il utt o th whole ’ qd’ ridicu We r 
1 pro 1 making it equ 0 f Ame 
to bring in her alien husband 
ES or ne? Do you like our plan or t \ 
Y Ole! YY Dp t n ¢ O! f i 
. prefer war will vote no.” The Bok peace-; 
J f) tL. as W i fia I ( 
antic referendum in these terms. T! 
ment, given out after The Nation had gone to 
week, confirms the apprehensions described in 
rial, Bok—Peace or Propaganda? Whether t 


r or against the League, whether we like it or 


d of balloting makes popular indorsement both 
able and mear ingless The committee unconsciou 

ed this when it announced, according to the New 
k World's report. that “the remaining $50,000 will be 


+ 


when the plan has met the approval of a majority in 


nation-wide test.” “‘Do you approve the winning pla: 
ibstance,” says the ballot; and the small-type note “TI! 
i wish to express a fuller opinion also, please write to 
American Peace Award” will pass unnoticed by most. 


fair referendum would have included alternative plan 


rW\HE tragic loss of the Dixmude brings out anew the 
| weakness of dirigibles. In the air such craft ar 
latively safe; they seem able to ride through the worst 
It is when it comes to landing that the difficulty 
ises; all the passenger Zeppelins lost in Germany before 
e war were destroyed in descending to earth. If, as is 
‘esumed, the Dixmude suddenly developed engine trouble 
1 could not return to her landing-place, her commander 
is faced with a practically insoluble problem. In _ the 
rhtest of summer zephyrs one of these mammoth airships 
ats over the land with a momentum taxing the power of 
0 to 200 men to hold her. 


torms. 


a 


The Dixmude’s commander 
would have had difficulty in bringing her to earth at any 
point, but without a landing crew to aid him he could only 

pe with luck to save his men while losing his ship. Ths 
nooring masts which have been successfully used by our 
wn great Shenandoah may eventually be developed into 
‘tations of refuge at frequent intervals. But this question 
iow landings may be made in all weather without requir- 
ng the constant presence of a large gang is causing more 
worry to the engineers who are planning the New York- 
hicago line of night flyers than all the rest of their difli- 
ilties. It is an appreciation of this unsolved element in 
e airship problem which makes us doubt the wisdom of 
ising the Shenandoah for polar exploration next summer. 


| settee P. FARLEY’S resignation as chairman of th 
Shipping Board is a genuine loss to the government 
‘he Senate was technically right in rejecting Mr. Farley’s 
mination because he hailed from a section of the country 
iiready represented on the board—the law specifies that 
nly one person from a district may be appointed to the 
ard. But as the law appears to have been similarly vio- 
ited in Mr. Lasker’s case with the Senate’s consent and 
pproval, one must regret that the Senate’s sudden spasm of 
irtue deprives the government of the best chairman the 
ard has yet had. 


{ 


Whereas Mr. Lasker was an advertising 
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\ rican t iking wv ‘ f 
for nationalization amony the « ly ey 
he Came the intimate frie? d »f kt ert : hilé Tre 
miners’ leader, so here he wa 
Brophy, long chairman of the Nat alizati f 
of the United Mine Workers f America, and pr f 


influenced Mr. Brophy’s thinking. He was never 


gandist; he was always puzzling th it 
questioning others, forcing them to think i 

loss to the undercurrent of thinking in America 
molds the future far more than the noiay 1 


paigns. 


‘Tt HE 

Beautiful ‘in 
matter, it is frank]: 
“proving to all 


American Mercury has at last got itse 


form, stimulating in the 
iconoclastic, avowedly concert 
men that doubt, after al] 
credo is consciously, carefully different fr t} 
of its rivals and predecessors: 

[The magazine is to be] entirely devoid ’ 
The editors have heard no voice from the burning 
The world, as they see it, is down with at least a score of 1 
ful diseases, all of them chronic and incurable: 
they cling to the notion that human existence remains pre 
nantly charming. 

Its own pet hallucination will take the form of an } 


that the progress of knowledge is less a matter of a j 
facts than a matter of destroying “fact 

Neither [editor] is a radical. Both view the 
system, if not exactly amorously, then, at all event yi 
They believe that it is destined to endure in the United 


if only because the illusion that any bright boy 
himself a part of it remains a cardinal article of the A 


national religion. 


Mr. Mencken and Mr. Nathan have 


to expect of them a certain tempo which they do ni 
ways achieve in this new venture. The Clinical 


} 
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by comparison with the Répétition 
Smart Set. There are surprising sober 
there. But these after all are minor points when “C; 
and Pollux are out again.” 
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His Majesty's Labor Government 


( F profound import to all the world will be the assump- 
) tion of the British Government by a Labor minority 
if, as now appears probable, that takes place soon after 
Parliament meets. The reasons lie far deeper than the 
mere fact that this new party to come into power bears the 
tag of labor. It is not, of course, simply a party of hard- 
fisted laborers. Its astounding rise to power is perhaps as 
much due to the leadership of intellectuals like Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb and the Fabian Society group as to the 
class-consciousness of the workingmen. There is here, as 
we have frequently pointed out, a most fortunate blending 
of intellectual leadership and of labor aspirations, both 
united in a common determination to take the control of 
British life out of the hands of the few, away from those 
fortified by special privilege, by monopolies, by inherited 
possession of natural rights which should be the property 
of all the people. The spirit of the new Labor Ministry, if 
it takes office, should prove a complete break with British 
tradition. Surely no English ministry has ever been so con- 
scious of the solidarity of all mankind, so imbued with 
unselfish ideals, and so determined to improve British living 
conditions, not at the expense of other peoples, but through 
cooperation with others and by means which should benefit 
all concerned. 

We are naturally aware that not all the members of the 
Labor Party are idealists or unselfish; we are aware that 
there are rifts within that party, cross-currents that may 
prove profoundly detrimental to its higher aims. We are 
well aware, too, of the comparative inexperience of many 
of those who must come to the front and of the power of 
tradition and established privilege everywhere to thwart 
reformers. We cannot forget for a moment that if the 
Labor Ministry takes office it will be as a minority party 
and that its leaders will never be able to free themselves 
from the consciousness that their existence as a ministry 
may be terminated any moment on any motion before the 
House against which the other two parties may unite. This 
is a terrible handicap, indeed, to place upon men who ought 
to have years in which to work out solutions for domestic 
and foreign problems that have been years in coming to 
their present menacing state. Yet we feel that even the 
attempt to govern one of the greatest of countries in a new 
spirit, and with new aims and a new philosophy, is of the 
deepest significance and the profoundest moment to all the 
world. 

Just what we mean by the new spirit we may perhaps 
best illustrate by recalling to our readers the record of the 
man chosen to lead as prime minister if the Labor Party 
takes office. It is exactly five years ago that J. Ramsay 
MacDonald was overwhelmingly defeated for Parliament. 
He was then an outcast, almost a pariah—precisely as 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd George had been in the 
days of the Boer War. A consistent pacifist, Mr. MacDonald 
opposed the World War, declining high office in the minis- 
try and all the honors ensuing therefrom, to vote and work 
against the war. His voice was never still during that 


struggle in its demand for upon the basis of human 


peace, 
brotherhood and the teachings of Christianity. He was one 
of the minority of the European Socialists who held true to 
the pacifist teachines of that party whose aposta when 


war came has been its undoing. Now the J. Ramsay Mac- 


Donald who is about to be inducted into the highest office 
is the same Ramsay MacDonald. He has not changed a: 
iota in his creed or one paragraph in his beliefs. He can 
look upon the European problem from the point of view 

one who abhors war and will not yield a single inch to t} 

war-god, from the standpoint of one who thinks interna- 
tionally and is in no wise interested in governing England 
from the point of view of grab and of conquest, of iron 
and of oil. If he is not aboveboard in all his internationa) 
dealings, then will he do violence to much that he has sto: 

for. We cannot conceive of his regarding any problen 
solely from the point of view of what his countrymen maj 
get out of it. 

We venture to predict that whether it lasts six weeks 
six months, or six years, the Ramsay MacDonald Ministr) 
will carry on in the spirit of charity for all and malic 
toward none. So we shall consider its taking hold the ver 
best assurance that the now threatening “next war’ 
Europe will be indefinitely postponed. We believe that this 
ministry will offer a court to which the peoples oppressed 
by the British militarism and imperialism of the past ma; 
repair, confident that they will receive a just, fair, and syn 
pathetic hearing. We do not for one moment fear that 
will be a class-government bent on asserting its will at th: 
expense of other classes as classes. It cannot even attempt 
to put through a capital levy when it is. still a minorit 
government. We doubt if it will even have time or oppor 
their holdings to the people of England, as it ought to 
it can. But we believe that the spirit in which it will ¢g 
about such reforms as it may be permitted to achieve w 
hearten the masses all over the world and give a profou 
impulse to that democracy which has been so nearly de- 
stroyed by the war that pretended to safeguard it. 

For us in America the experiment we are to witness must 
be of the greatest value, besides giving ground for bour 
less envy. Where in England men are coming to rule w! 
have risen by sheer merit, integrity, and courage, and | 
cause they had a program and constructive ideas, we Amer- 
icans seem destined for a presidential campaign offering 
no hope for advance or reform, which will be an utte: 
meaningless contest as to whether one group or anot! 
shall hold the offices and award the spoils. Between the tw 
groups there is no difference; they are alike as twins; th: 
both have the same characteristics and neither has a p1 
gram worthy of a moment’s serious consideration. We : 
destitute of leadership; in England men have come f: 
laboratories, libraries, mines—there are forty-six miners 
the new Parliament—forges, shipyards, mills, and factor 


4 


who have something to give, within whom there are 
stirrings of leadership based upon the common belief that 
England will go down to ruin if the present order of selfi 
More than that, 
top in Enela 


ness and self-seeking is not ended. 
mere fact that these men have come to the 
will bring cheer to the conquered peoples of Europe n 


+ 


under the brutal heel of French militarism, to the 


yling masses everywhere, as it will give pause to Poi: 


€ 
a 

himself. Their assumption of office will give the first r 
hope that, if they are given time, the problems of Eur 
may be settled, the wickedness and folly of Versa 


4a’ 4 


overcome. 
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The Nervousness of Mr. Flughes 


. y } } - +} ‘ . ‘ “A “p 
res HERE seems to be mething } 1 very word “R 
‘ : ' ’ 4 } $ + » 

sia’”’ which makes men who Ik a it it lose 


sense. Mr. Hughes and Mr. Steklov, the editor 
I vy /zvestia, alike have yone up into the thi 
tract discourse. The wr: r ipon the qu 
wh ther the Soviet Government wa todav eng 


ends ivor to overthrow by force and violence ne Gov 
ment of the United States and to hoist the 
the White House flagpole. Today these 


terly debating the 


} 
red f] ivy ul 


question whether the 


article written a year and a half ago, meant to im] 
the Russian Government and the Third Internati 
+ 


heart akin, or whether he meant that the kinship 


; between the International and the Russian people. Fi 
fe of us, we cannot see that it matters. 
Mr. Hughes will have no difficulty in proving that ther 


+ + 


relationship between the Soviet Government and the 


rd International, and if he wants to dig into the past 
will be able to prove the most intimate coordination be 
the two organizations. In the davs when the French, 


British, and American governments were invading Russia 
from Archangel and Vladivostok, and the German Govern- 
Poland, the Third International 


In the days when these same gover! 


ent through was born 


weapon of war. 

ts were outfitting and financing hordes of freebooting 
lventurers who made themselves out to be devout counter- 

lutionaries, the Soviet Government continued to utilize 
e revolutionary movement of the West for its own na- 
nal purposes, That the leaders of the 
ent hoped for a Western revolution, 


Soviet Govern 

both for social and 
undoubtedly true. Chicherin 

1ave been as delighted to see Lord Curzon and Mr. Hughe 

tched out of office by 


tional reasons, is would 


angry 


fellow-countrymen as those 
wo estimable gentlemen would have been delighted to hear 
at Admiral Kolchak or Baron Wrangel had been able to 
rder Chicherin, Lenin, and Trotzky shot against the Krem- 


n wall. But what has that got to do with the present que 


Should the United States recognize the Government 

which has been ruling Russia for six years and more and 
s every prospect of continuing to do so for many years 

come? 

Russia’s economics and rulers are her own business. If 

discover abundant reason 

* believing, with his own chief, Mr. Coolidge, that Russia 


‘tu 


Vr. Hurhes wishes to, he can 


returning to those “ancient ways” of capitalism which 


SO heartily apnnroves. a rour part we regret it. We 


° L hae ’ : 1¢ ~ } ba « h 1 
wish that Russia had been given an honest chance to 


revolutionary theories of her rulers. For better 


i 


r worse, the change is there. But what difference dos 
ike? Does Mr. Hughes think that divine Provider 
is appointed him to watch over the internal economy of 

nussia? Surely he is not the man to refuse to deal wit} 


untry which refuses to pay its debts; he has not ri 
qd hi va f 


d his envoys from France, Italy, Rumania, or Poland 


ere remains but one question: Is the Sov 


et (covern nt 


present endeavoring to start a revolution in the Un 


bation ® 
On this question we urge our readers to study the art 
‘Inted elsewhere in this issue by Mr. Louis Fischer, ) 
lately returned from a sojourn in Moscow. Mr. F 
iks that the Moscow Government is embarr: d 
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of Labor Statistics in 1918-1919 showed that a comparable 
group (having incomes of $2,100 a year) in New York 
City spent 14.4 per cent on rent. In other words, higher 
rents have been paid, not out of higher wages but by a 
decrease in the amount spent for food, education, health, 
and other items essential to a civilized life. Many cases 
of inability to give children high-school or vocational edu- 
cation are attributed to soaring rents. 

Perhaps even worse than increasing rents is the evi- 
dence of greater congestion and the sanitary and moral 
evils that result. In 1920—when congestion was regarded 
as menacing—there were, nevertheless, 125 vacant apart- 
ments in the blocks surveyed. This year there proved to 
be only twenty-five. In each block conditions of crowding 
were found to exist such as the following: 14 persons in 6 
rooma:, 12 in 4 rooms, 10 in 3 rooms, 6 in 2 rooms. Families 
are forced to double up in single apartments, or boarders 
are taken in. There is no chance for privacy, cleanliness, 
or quiet. 

What do these facts mean? Plainly, that the construc- 
tion of new houses, or even the repair of old ones, for people 
of small and moderate means has ceased; not only that, but 
there is no visible prospect of its resumption by private 
capital seeking profits. In other words, private initiative 
as a means of furnishing homes for the great mass of our 
people has broken down. New York and our other indus- 
trial States ought therefore at once to appoint commissions 
to recommend alternatives. Some slight hope may be 
placed in cooperative building and in organizations able to 
raise money for homes from persons willing to accept a 
nominal return on their money; but such efforts are likely 
to be too scattered and too meager to fill the need. We 
must accept the necessity of State or municipal building, 
and it must not consist merely of a few charity tenements 
for the professional poor. It should embrace various kinds 
of housing, not to be rented at a loss but at the lowest 
terms possible in order to cover the cost of construction 
plus interest and sinking-fund charges on the money 


invested. 


What to Do with the 
Doughtys? 


T was Mr. H. L. Mencken who, in the course of his in- 

valuable researches into the curiosities of American 
life, discovered the redoubtable Professor Leonard Doughty 
of Austin, Texas. In the Alcalde of Austin, Doughty had 
fulminated against the newer literature not only of America 
but of the world, and in a weighty and compact article in 
the Literary Review Mencken set forth that Doughty had, 
in the great words of Dogberry, written himself down an 
ass. This was self-evident to some as soon as the words of 
the eloquent Doughty were exposed to their eyes. What, 
however, of those to whom the mental outfit of Doughty did 
not so immediately reveal its true character? 

They exist; they swarm over mountains and prairies. 
They are not always devoid of intelligence. The Dallas 
News, which carries, once a week, a not altogether despicable 
book page, calls Doughty “a critic whom lesser men may 
well fear.” Yes, Doughty is mighty. He represents the 
critical reactions of the Ku Klux mind, the belligerent sense 
of election cherished by vulgar and ignorant men. Like 
these he has a shattering sense of inferiority, for which 


he compensates by an insane exaltation of himself and his 
kind. 

These terms are mild enough if one takes the troubh) 
to analyze a little the central philippic of Doughty as quot: 
by Mr. Mencken. Our modern literature, according to th 
Texan, is the result of the “nadir of sordidness or mora 
perversion” reached by the literature of the Germans. 

The stain of that yellow, bastard blood is upon much of the 
“authorship” of the United States. ... The modern “author 
ship” that makes the “books” upon our stalls is of those dread 
middle races, Aryan indeed but interminably mixed and si 
mered in the devil’s cauldron of Middle Europe, and spew: 
out of Italy and France, and off the dismal Slavic frontiers 
and out of that dismal and cankered East, that like a horde 
chancre-laden rats are brought to swarm down the gang-planks 
of a thousand ships upon our shores. 

Thus, in one sentence, Doughty destroys the world. It 
foul. Only America is clean—and only white, Protestant 
America. 

Nothing can be done with Doughty. Something ca: 
perhaps, be done with the people who hold Doughty’s gen- 
eral views in a less virulent and morbid form. We are not 
altogether guiltless of the ease with which they yield 
these particular fallacies. They think that Theodor 
Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson are corrupt and wicked 
men who deliberately and coldly manufacture sinful books 
for sale. We know better than that; we know that art 
when it is truly art, is inevitable expression, that it obeys 
an unanswerable inner voice. But have we ourselves 
liberal critics, editors, thinkers—been wholly guiltless 
creating in life the groundwork and foundation of the v 
lent moralistic superstitions of the Doughtys? 

We set them a bad example by our little cowardices, our 
unobtrusive evasions. We shrink from noble and creati\: 
living; we speak softly of the incomparable achievemen': 
of the German genius; we apologize for the strength and 
veracity of the most notable writing which, since Emerso: 
Thoreau, and Whitman, America has produced. In brief 
the intellectuals of America have an inveterate habit 
cat-like treading. They mask that tread as fastidiousne 
as aloofness, as objectivity. It is nothing of the sort. 
is prudence; it is fear of the Doughtys next door and acri 
the way. 

In the life of the spirit he who is prudent is lost. H 
who counts the cost has already stripped himself of his : 
In these matters there must be no regard for any Dought 
nor for anyone’s prejudices, nor for anyone’s feelin; 
The life of art and thought is betrayed by even a conscio1 
ness of allegiance. Identification with it must be complet 
questioning of its nature, freedom, aims must be unthi! 
able. Doughty and his followers are not unconscious 
our apologies, our underemphasis, our strange interna 
dissensions. People who think are a minority in eve: 
country. There are Doughtys in every land the sun shi) 
upon. But except in America even the peasantry is a litt 
ashamed not to laugh at them. Here we are deadly sole: 
Why shouldn’t it be so, when our most intelligent and liber 
papers discuss the morality of Sherwood Anderson, wond 
whether a limited censorship would not be wise, call Hau 
mann depressing and Bataille brilliant, and pretend to h: 
soot in their eyes when some one strikes out for the nec 
sary freedom of a humane and honorable life? To jeer 
Doughty is not even to touch him. We can destroy | 
only by purging our souls of all in them that resem! 
him. 


+ 


¢ 


. 
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What Is Progressivism / 
(The Nation’s Weel:ly Washington Letter) 


By WILLIAM HARD 


HEREWITH offer a lock of Senator Shipstead’s hair t Ladd and Frazier, however. are ¢t) ; ‘a tian. Sita 
| the person who will provide the best and most useful tariff on wheat made } er This p > that a hich tariff 
wer to the question: What is “progressivism”? Th: is radical. 
necessity for this nation-wide epoch-making pr: Senators Borah and S tead are \ nt ei Sessa sail 
test is as follows: bureaucracy. They are distressed to see federal 
each house of Congress we now have a “progre tiy y | { ’ Sau 
ip.” At the core of it in each house there 3 the Re Nebr ka, howe ! 
lican Party of the State of Wisconsin. In the Senate large governmental e: { 
core is Robert Marion La Follette himself. In thi farm produ 
ise of Representatives it is ten La Follette Republicar The use of governmental mor for the rescue of farmers 
sconsin congressmen. ometimes t! nt t I} 
Additionally in the Senate and in the House of Repre difficulty ‘in accepting that 7 roe ‘ 
ntatives there are various wrappings around this core. of reasoning it would be y r that our n: 
first wrapping consists of senators and of representa “revolving fund” for rail proyre e. Li 
es who are so “progressive” that they belong to the pro of governmental! mone 
ssive group and act with it steadily. Among such sena to railroads during the last fe 
may be mentioned Brookhart of Iowa and among such their trouble I 
presentatives may be mentioned Woodruff of Michigan. test, to admit that the At Pir ‘ 
The second wrapping consists of senators and of repre tic and the Kansas City, Mex and Or t 
ntatives who belong to the progressive group but act with panies are t 
ynly part of the time. Among them may be mentioned simply because they have been permitted t 
nator Capper of Kansas and Representative Schall of borrow oney 
finnesota. similar circumstances have to per 
fhe third wrapping consists of senators and of repre- What the jud n th 
tatives who esteem themselves as “progressives,” but contestants shall lay dow ' 
» do not belong to the progressive group at all. With “progressivism” and “conservat " It 
belonging to it, they nevertheless go about wearing the to say that the government 
ressive label. Among such mavericks of the progres- for a certain class just because the 
fold may be mentioned Senators Johnson of California made to work for a certain other 
1 Norbeck of South Dakota, along with Representatives Nor, I may add, will it be e: 
ly of Pennsylvania and Rathbone of Illinois. special problem and ¢ te it f 
Finally there is, for instance, Senator Medill McCormick humanity. Senator Shipstead, on being 
Illinois, who by championing the budget system becam«: he other day on the failure of ths 
author of the most useful practical measure for the cume forward with an agreed 
provement of governmental administration in this day our well-known “agricultural depre 
1 who now, by championing the federal anti-child-labor “The trouble is that it 
nstitutional amendment, is about to become the chief elephant. Grasping his tail, some of 
gisiative author of the most broadly useful federal socia t snake and that the way to solve | th igh ra | 
xm likely to be enacted by this Congress. He is also rates. Fondli: i ome Is J 
Senate’s most drastic champion of enlarged inheritance Dlance to a fan and declare that the « 
xes. It happens, however, that he is regarded by the cors him through the Federal Reserve Board and the 
the progressive group and also by all of its wrapping of credit. Grasping his legs, some of us undertake to 
an alien. that he resembles a planting of larve trees and +} 
Moreover, it appears that McCormick is in favor of a is needed is an ax to be laid to the roots of the high 
ius to ex-soldiers and it would accordingly appear, if if the commodities which the farmer } to bu Kyi 
McCormick is a conservative, that the bonus is conservative. body is perfectly sure of a leg or an ear or a 
supposition reyarding the bonus is increased by the body yet has a picture of the elephant.” 
t that Senator Borah is anti-bonus. Borah is a progres- "he purpose of this prize « t elop a 
ve and it must be (must it not?) that the bonus is there- of the elephant in the matter of agricultural impr 
re conservative and even reactionary. and in the matter of all other prove it 
At the same time it is perfectly clear that the bonus socially considered. 
ust be progressive. Robert Marion La Follette is in favor The definition which will win the p1 Will be 
' it. So is Hiram Johnson. And Calvin Coolidge is will clearly show~to every citizen of the 1 
igainst it. This proves that it is progressive. whether he is a progressive or a conservative. This w 
A similar clarity in the matter o. the meaning of pro- an inestimable boon to the whole country polit 
ressivism can be observed in the fiei’ of the tariff. La conversationally. When a candidate arises or 
Follette and Borah opposed a high tar:T. This proves commend himself to the electors, somebody in the audience 


a high tariff is reactionary. Senators “rookhart and will at once read off to him the definition of progres 
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as in this contest developed and adopted; and the candidate 
will instantly have to choose between running as an authori- 
tative standard-bearer of progressivism or as a confessed 
adherent of conservatism or worse. 

Imitatirg the managers of the Bok peace plan prize 
contest, I intend to choose as judges a set of persons whose 
opinions I absolutely perfectly well know beforehand. 
Unlike Mr. Bok’s managers, however, I intend to have a 
set of judges who are not overwhelmingly in favor of the 
League of Nations or of federal financial aid to farmers 
or of any other one theory of peace or prosperity. My 
judges are going to be persons of diverse views. 

I ask my readers to remember that we are going into a 
ion in which there is a certain chance that 


national elect 
progressivism may step forward as the organizer of a new 
party. I ask them to remember that while this party may 
be relatively small this year it may grow into a great party 
if it is based on a sound philosophy and a clearly defined 
and readily understood distinction between itself and the 
older parties already existing. It is not out of mere flip- 
that I suggest to the readers of The Nation an effort 


pancy SU 


to try to find out—and to try explicitly to say—just what 


Building the 


progressivism is and just what it is net. No new progr 
sive party will get very far simply on a grouch or sim; 
on a fad. It will need two things: a point of view and 
outstanding issue illustrating that point of view. 

Here accordingly I ask my readers: What is that point 
view? I ask them what is it—what is it in essence 
be a progressive? 

If they all of them are stumped, and cannot reply, I 
print the answer myself. If I hear from them, at the 
Washington office of The Nation, 505 Albee Building 


Washington, D. C., I will submit their suggested definitions 


to Robert Marion La Follette, who ought to know what p 
gressivism is, and to Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, w} 
ought to know what it is not. Any answer that get 
through that sieve ought to be a good answer. It oug 
to be non-partisan and realistic. If the two judges shou 
by any chance disagree, I will make the decision. 
In truth, being myself somewhat puzzled as to wi 
progressivism is, I herewith invoke as a jury the countr 
corps of greatest experts, longest trained, and most z 


] 
, 
} 


ously informed—namely, the readers of The Nation. 


clear my desk and await the answer. 


National Lie 


By JEAN DE PIERREFEU 


(Th article s falen from a bo I by M.d Pit rrefeu en- 


ian , — 7" we — ’ 1 oy as 
fatic . Plutare! L ed, to be publ shed in the f nited State: 


by Alfred A. Kinopf. The a hor was a lieutenant of re- 

» in the French army during the war attached to Gen- 

P Staff Headquarters, where he wrote the official com- 

? jues and we responsible for the dispatches from the 
f) t given out Oo the pre ) 

F¥RHE belligerents in the Great War did not ask their 

A propagand disguised as historians, to be either 

‘ , 


loyal or truthful: they asked for the direct contrary. To 
understand the diiliculties which the historians of the future 
will have to surmo hey core to write the history 
of the Great War, it necessary to understand the nature 
of this institution of propaganda. I believe that in no pre- 
vious century has reality been so openly travestied as in the 
period through which we have just passed. The tremendous 


struggle between two groups of nations necessitated the 


employment of every means both of attack and defense. 
The “moral arm” could not be neglected. 

To gain the sympathy of the neutrals, to obtain from 
them the material support which was expected of them, 
while persuading them to withhold it from the other side, 
to succeed in the end in launching them in their turn against 
the enemy—such were the various aims upon which each of 
the two groups of allies concentrated their activities. 

With a due regard to the question of being in the right 

strange, indeed, in this unloosing of brute force—each 
side was in the first instance zealous to place the onus of 
having been the aggressor on its adversary. But since, in 
the decisions of nations, interest prevails over sentiment, 
it was essential for each belligerent to prove himself the 
stronger in the eyes of the neutrals. Thus from these two 
motives there developed two kinds of propaganda, parallel 
but contradictory, which for a long time kept the neutrals 
hesitating and perplexed. 

The Germans, better prepared than we were at the start, 
and induced by temperament and by education to accept the 


national lie, showed us the way. With a rare insole! 


their agents all over the world spread the most tendent 


rumors; their communiques, supported by telegrams, v 
less “news,” newspaper articles, pamphlets, and tracts, | 
ented the course of operations in the most favorable li 


‘lhe Allies, in their turn, gradually instituted a vast n 


work of propaganda inspired by the same necessity of ¢ 
phasizing successes and minimizing reverses. In e\ 
‘ountry the intellectuals were called upon to furnish ar 
ments in this new kind of war. The world became like 
mineuse Sorbonne, resounding to the noise of controvers 
denials, replies, and explanations. In those four years 
human brain enlarged its paraphernalia of sophisms 
quibbles more than it had done during several preced 
centuries of brilliant civilizatien. 

In this struggle France showed that she was the int 
lectual nation per excellence. She. 
systematic lie might easily be of disservice to her intere 
What mattered above all else was to win the confidence 
the neutrals, to make them sure that our information was 
true. For this purpose it was necessary to avoid a bl 
cenial of matters of actual fact, against which even t! 
There was 


alized at once that 


most audacious falsehoods wil! not prevail. 
subtle art in our propaganda: Ludendorff himself has | 
terly admitted its results. The natural vulgarity of t 
Germans, their lack of taste, their cynicism, and their co 
tempt for the niceties inevitably incited them to exceed t 
bounds of plausibility. In reality the greatest of our 
vantages came from our opponents; for most frequently « 
task was simply to emphasize their inept impostures. T 
common sense of the nations themselves did the rest. But 
however honorable the French share in this campaign 
en, its productions have no pret 
sions to being a sup: .cment to history. This is easily 
derstood. The hi.orian, in obedience to a disintere 


persuasion may have | 


himself to portray events in an ex: 


manner. He !vosens the chain of cause and effect. Pla 


sentiment, fore: 
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the protago i ne lavor I nor ( n re \ 
r but he ought to enter into tne lof ‘ ! ' 
scrutinize their actions fro ! ré I} 
mal aim being to ike clear t » De | 
the facts and the mea r f n li ! 
r to do just to the « or to ¢ t (, 4 re 
3; of his own country rhis latter t J i , 
ain above the foibles of men, he must full ‘ evil 
interest of truth: he carries it out fro ] a . 
if he is zealous for the interests of his ¢ ne 4 
is the only kind of patriotism which 1s permitte ent ne ‘ te e the t It js 
historian. Such an attitude was not fast dur ! 
war: the necessity of winning came before any ot! the pact, pe ( ! } 
occupation. But unfortunately we have got into t! 3 right 
prolonging such ambiguity beyond the time when it For my part, the spectacle makes me lignant And 1 
uld be permitted. e re ; ( 
‘opaganda at home, intended to sustain the morale ma! 
the nation, could count upon admiration without ret I have ! f 
or restriction. How could one keep the nation con- pretext of putting r r 
dent unless one could persuade it that everything wa lethargy of f t i 
uw well, that its leaders were without blemish, that es h O1ce } of ( ( () 
erything which was undertaken succeeded? The censor d extre Phe r for t 
ip came to the assistance of the props gandists, toning calmly. One cannot, it true, eve “ey 
wn the zeal of the critics or else suppressing them alto moderation, loyalty, have the least hope of 
-ether. Hence arose an official optimism, a process of tation of inveterate opt t I 
heedling, the habit of exalting merit above its true worth the official truth. For these ar 
f concealing what was ugly or mediocre, of excusing who meddle with the « 
rrors; and hence, again, a kind of freemasonry of indul- velous romance of pure g and ¢ ¥z 
» and blindness, calculated to prevent an accurate vi ording to the theori« ' 
f the situation and to atrophy common sense. tarch and other inventors of the Live 
It can be understood that those who benefited by this unfolded, devoid of 
onderful optimism became accustomed to it and therefore the lightning strokes of geniu 
inable to recognize the truth. During the war, to speak distinction will be made een the 
frankly, to give evidence of possessing the critical spirit their own country, This sad f 
3s did Georges Clemenceau during the three years when matter which is essential 
» was only a journalist, was equivalent to being regarded troduce common sense and a spirit of «1 
is a danger to one’s country. It was useless for him to The history of the war, 
justify himself, to affirm his zeal for the public well-being upon material which 
nd his passionate desire to see the nation shake itself free go no further than 
f routine and galvanize all its energy toward victory: he down. I have already said t 
was execrated by the Staff and abused as a defeatist. His gle it was important to susta 
paper, l’Homme Enchainé, was frequently seized and con- sadanains All t ‘ , 
scated in the armies, on the ground that it was guilty of ar the mark of U pr pat t 
iemoralizing the troops and furthering the plans of the ymitted from them, but 
enemy by ruining that blind trust in his leaders which i ae ght one is not t I i 
ndispensable to the soldier. But was not this equivalent at length in “G.Q.G. Secteur I”* an official paper 
to proclaiming the outstanding virtue of the lie? As if the is shown that Verdun w ( 
pectacle of the mistakes which were made and the deplor- Command and that all dispe aw * an — 
able abuses which were so abundant in the course of t} been arranged beforehand at leisurs I LOfer e du 
‘ampaign were not sufficient in themselves, had they ever 16 avril” [T have given General Nivell report to t G 
been fully known, to spread discouragement aaa the ernment, in which this disastrous operation 
fighting men! That Germany finally became panic-stricken as a brilliant success. It is ¢ igh to read the mi 
was largely due to the fact that the critical spirit, under Ludendorff and Hindenburg to realize that the 4 
the iron hand of Ludendorff, could not break through to the the same among our late enemies The militar 
light. Once facts could speak, the tissue of lies, official and not regard things in the same light as the historiar he 
military, was revealed as powerless to persuade the Ger- documents drawn up by the stail are intended sa 
mans that all was well. itself and not to bring out the truth. By virtue 
But it will be remembered amid what a babel of curses documents, it happens nearly always that in some regret 


¢ 


table affair both chiefs and subordinates seem entitled to 
congratulations. Whether orders were of a: value, and 


whether they were given at the right time and place, are 


the voices of truth had to enforce a hearing. The “srood 
t | 2 , - Te! ° ” ‘ 

fellows” never ceased to cry: “Sacrilege!”; the High Com- 
mand said that its task was being made impossible: the 


censorship thundered its denunciations. The politicians 
became an object of public contempt because of it. Clemen- 


details into which the Staff does not enter. I am not 


eau alone. bv virtue Pr ; 4: * The author's first | ( ction of 
iu alone, by virtue of his vigorous action as head of the the methods of the French High Comr 
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least afraid to say that one cannot accept what emanates 
from the Staff without a most searching criticism. By sim- 
ply reading them through, one gets the impression that 
everything is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
In the whole series of communiques there is not a single 
one which does not infer success, and does not imply, in its 
very mode of expression, a certain satisfaction, however 
disappointing may be the facts which it contains. 

History, given the links of a certain chain of facts, joins 
them together afterwards in a logical way. It is an ab- 
stract science which has only a distant bearing on reality. 
An historical account is always a transcription from the 
real. It is quite natural that this work of abstracting and 
arranging becomes more delicate when those who carry it 
out are directly interested in it. Already, under these in- 
fluences, the history of the war has undergone modifica- 
tions which, though they are easy to detect now, will be 
impossible to perceive ten years hence. 

The slow transformation of historical events takes place 
in the form of embellishment. Each nation creates an 
idealized image of itself which its citizens unconsciously 
carry about with them and which is gradually built up in 
the course of centuries. This embellished image represents 
what the nation would like to be, the ideal to which it de- 
sires to attain. In its more pathetic periods the nation 
sometimes tends, by a noble effort of will, to approach this 
ideal. Every story which reflects the image is declared 
true, and every man who appears to be of a type more or 
less approaching the ideal is admired without reserve. 

Hence, certain national defects are exalted above the 
most solid qualities. ~The man who is the incarnation of 
the brilliant faults of his race is, unfortunately, more popu- 
lar than he who is the incarnation of its useful aspects. 
Mangin and Pétain furnish a perfect illustration of this. 
He who is, with Joffre and Foch, the great craftsman of 
the war, enjoys a personal prestige infinitely less than the 
intrepid general whose name is synonymous with attack, 
with the furia francese. 

History has not been evolved like psychology. When the 
latter, in order to get closer to reality, was including within 
its range the facts of semi-consciousness, history still re- 
mained in the stage of abstraction. The historian, favored 
by being thus behindhand and working on materials which 
are already the result of a simplification, of a filtering of 
reality, traces his pattern of events and his historical line, 
but omits, because they are exceptions, a mass of facts 
which are often of capital importance. 

For a great length of time history has been the military 
history of nations, just because in this domain the primary 
aim is to simplify and on no account to become embarrassed 
by holding too close to reality. The result alone is of im- 
portance: and the result is attributed directly and entirely 
to a few eminent personalities, “representative men,” as 
Emerson called them, who are drawn as ideal and as in har- 
mony with their deeds. The same thing happens in political 
history: and hence comes that long line of statues, painted 
either black or white, which are the landmarks of the past. 

With what zeal have those who undertake to write the 
official history hurried back to simplification and idealiza- 
tion, in their eager desire to safeguard the national inter- 
est, to avoid wounding our amour-propre, and to exalt our 
country! 

What a ray of light is given us by the works which have 
appeared in such strange haste! But should historv be 


written for the beati possidentes, with a view to keepi: 
the people to a certain way of thinking and creating usef 
idols for it? Instantly the whole historical edifice of pa 
ages appears to us as suspect. r 
Plutarch lied—either to order, or through artlessness, or 

because he was afraid! Great men, if I may judge them | 
those whom I have seen with my own eyes, are not as t!} 
historian makes them out to be. We need actual experien 
before we can realize that there is a gulf fixed between hi 
torical reality and history. 


What Mr. Hughes Needs to Know 
By LOUIS FISCHER 


T a public meeting last winter in Moscow Trotz} 

stated that there was very little chance for a co: 
munist revolution in the United States. At about the san 
time Karl Radek, who has come to be known as the Thi) 
International’s arch-propagandist, told the writer th 
“revolutions cannot be transported in suit cases.” Neitl 
pamphlets nor money, he explained a moment later, ca 
produce a revolution in a country where the objective fact 
are not likely to bring that revolution to the point of pr: 
cipitation. 

From November, 1917, till the end of 1920 the Bolsh: 
viks were convinced that the world was ripe for an inte: 
national upheaval engineered by advance-guard proletarian 
During that period the Soviet Government felt, and it 
leaders often reiterated, that it could not exist side by si 
with a hostile capitalist world. One or the other must ¢ 
and they were intent on making the other go. According) 
they spent much time, energy, and money in attempting t 
further the world revolution. 

Internationalism reached its climax in the Russo-Polis 
war of 1920. The decline was immediate and precipitou 
Russia today is no longer prepared to pull revolutionar 
chestnuts out of the fire to its own hurt. The slogan now i 
“Russia first.” Many Bolsheviks feel that they must ir 
trench their own position before they try to extend th: 
revolution. In fact, there is a growing feeling that unles 
they make a success of the task they have undertaken i: 
Russia no nation will be willing to follow their example. 

There are other elements in the Russian Communist Part 
(which controls the Russian Government in the same wa: 
as the Republican Party controls the present federal Ad 
ministration in the United States) which insist that if n 
international revolution develops within, say, the next te: 


or fifteen years the Soviet system will be modified beyond 


recognition and assume the form of a half-radical regim: 
much like that of New Zealand or Australia. Radek onc: 
wrote this sentiment into a pamphlet. Rather than ris! 
such moral defeat Radek, and with him Bucharin, Zinovie 
and others, would stake the safety of the Russian regin 
in order to effect a revolution in some European countries 
Between these two points of view—the national and th 
international—there is a constant struggle in the Con 
munist Party. The proponents of the international view 
point are too weak to determine the actions of the Russi: 
Government (though sometimes when their case is go 
they score a victory) but they are strong enough to kee: 
the Communist International alive and to extract son 
minute measure of aid for it from the Government. 
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. German situation last summer and aut n mirror 
e divergences. Those who were close to Gerr 

an affairs were convinced that the Ru (; 
+t did not want a Communist revolution Gern 


of the editorial writing in the Pravda and Izve 


of the orating in Moscow and the pro ces. wh 
lj } “UL ws For hor 
ht have led one to believe otherwise, was for home 
+ + 


nytion—the Communist leaders dared not pr 


in to suspect them o 
Part of the Thi: 


t the disp 


Russia 


itionary elements 
ing the international 


‘ernational’s exchequer probably was put a 


revolution. 


he German Communist Party, but it failed to gain tf 

ut which it would have been folly to try a re ] 
promise of support from the Russian Governme: 
aking of the possibility of a German revolut 

ky said to Senator King: “In any case, we certal 
iid not intervene in any internal civil war.”) And 
Radek, who felt that the situation called for a re 

was not certain that the German Communists couid 

the day unaided; for a time therefore he flirted wit! 


r non-Communist German revolutionary forces. 


Russian Government withheld its support because 
1 tco much to lose from a German upheaval. Had the 
mans succeeded in setting up a Communist regime Ru 


would have been called on to send money and food; hi: 
us consequences developed (if, for instance, German; 
been attacked by a foreign counter-revolt 
would been obliged overrun 
ch the to the 
rades, which might have meant a war with France and a 
Moreover, an upset 
emporarily have paralyzed its indus- 
the 


tionary f 
Polat 
defense of their German 


Or 


: ; 
Russians 1ave to 
} — > Oe . 
1 mar Red army 


eneral European imbroglio. in Ger- 


ny would at least t 
1 life ia 


thus with 
tussia of large quar 


ane interfered importation 
tities of machinery and supplies which 
indispensable to the process of economic rehabilitation 
which the Soviets are bending their every effort. 
“best bet.” All were ag 
it at no time had Germany been riper for a Left revolu- 
n and at no time was it more likely to succeed than in 
summer and autumn of 1923. A word from the Moscow 
Kremlin would have started the revolt; but that word 
not forthcoming. The only word to the German ( 
ts came from the Communist 
rs just outside the Kremlin, but that was not sufficient. 
If then the Russian Government did not favor 
on in Germany where all the objective factors in the s 
on were propitious, how far-fetched is it to speak of a 
Russian attempt to precipitate a revolution in England or 
l'rance, or, of all places, in the United States where capi- 
talism is young and virile, the labor movement weak and 
nservative, and the Communists a handful. (I 
there are more organized Communists than in Russia.) 
Nevertheless the Third International talks world revo- 


lution—that is its stock in trade. In the first half of the 


reed 


Here was the Communists’ 


Was 


Ommin- 
yNmMmunNn 


International’s headquar- 


a revolu- 


4 


Germany 


revolutionary period when the Soviets were convinced that 
r them it was either “world revolution or death” the 

Communist International was a convenient instrume! 
rough which propaganda could be conducted. Then the 

Government seconded the efforts of the International. But 


at present, when Moscow seeks to enter into diplomatic and 
commercial relations with all capitalistic countries, w 
has decided that it can exist side by side with these 

talistic countries, the Third International has become an 
impediment and an encumbrance, from which the Soviet 


nen it 


Capl- 





Government | clearly been trying to disassociate 
The last congress of the Third International (M 
he Government Stalin, | nin, Dzer Ka 
+. neriy Ky ? ‘ tne . 
nment ¢ 1 not par ‘ t 
me did not eve tend 
it ed | i ire 
ny told the cor t tore 
nent ’ ‘ 
re bit v ! I 
ries tl ty ‘ 
ed B | , 
men and d ( 
rougnt 
ffects of their policie to adopt nat J yl 
WAS ! Inte) tio! When to se | | 
(s@y ’ rt Ps rre ¢ {7 et? { 
‘ P ( 
tion of red revolt n other countries the Re r 
ma d t } t ‘ }! 
pensive for Russia. When Fas que 
Bolsheviks, with an eye fort 
position, flirt Mu f ‘ r 
d of doing 1 t b A " 
the knife against |} There are 
show that the Sovict Gover ent, the cre 
the Russian Comn | bing 
metrically opposed to the fundamse 
principle of the Communist Internatio: the pr 
of the world revolution, 
This assuredly is an ; the 
Party, the most important cor nent part 
International, pursu al y antago f ‘ 
Third International. But it is no great 
a Con nN uni t p: rt W pe t i i mn ¢ i 
vate capitalism. Through the Ru (; ¢ 
Russian Cummuni Part 3 negotiating witl 
and with imperialists; its representative | f tne 
of the Pope’s emissary, and boards a | if » t 
king. This is the curse the Bolsheviks brought up 
elves when they became a government. It an al 
and it is incongruous, but it a prod f nec 
the same way the Russian Government's re 
the ways of the Third International i he produc 
necessity. In their heart of hearts the Commu t 
no more given up t hope for an ultimate world 
tion than they have forever renounced socialism R 


But they realize that for a protracted period both the 


revolution and Russian socialism must be 
It is the price the Russian 
willing to pay in order to help Rus 


Commu! 


Whether they will be willing to cont 
and whether the Communist-Nationalists 
hand 
to a very large extent 


upper over the Communi 
Ru 


th 


mucn 


how 


If by the victory of 


on 


price it pays. 


wins trade and recognition and peace th 


cost too excessive: if it bri 


sider the 


recrimination, ¢ and a continued 


“iti 
riticism, 


ade they: may act like the bad boy who feels that 


being rewarded for it there’s no use 


heing ge 


shelvy 


ay 
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t-Internati 
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moderate 
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American Warships and 


Chinese Money 


By MA SOO 
[’ is claimed by States and the other Powers 
that in sending 


the United 
warships to Canton they have only done 


| 


what is required of them by treaty for the proper protec- 
tion of the revenues of the Chinese customs. This claim, 
however, is not borne out by the facts of the case. The 


Canton Government has never sought and is not seeking 
to interfere with the customs revenues earmarked for the 
payment of the Boxer indemnity to the foreign Powers. 
Nor is it questioning just now the right of the foreign 
Powers to control the Chinese customs, although as exer- 
cised at present that right cannot be justified by the terms 
of the Peace Protocol of 1901. 
What the Canton Government 
is that after the Powers have deducted the proper share 
from the customs revenues required for the service of for- 
eign debts charged on the customs of the whole of China, 
the surplus funds of the Canton customs should be used 
for the benefit of the people and government of Canton and 
not be given over to the Peking Government to make war 
The Canton Government contends 


demands and insists upon 


on the Cantonese people. 


that this is an act of simple justice, 

The foreign Powers are concerned with the Chinese cus- 
oims revenues only in so far as these revenues are used for 
the payment of the Boxer indemnity and certain foreign 
debts charged on the customs. They are not concerned 


what is left over after they have received the pay- 
due them. How these surplus funds shall be employed 
for the Powers to decide; it is a purely 


settlement of which lies with the Chinese 


with 
ments 
is not a matter 
internal affair, the 
people. For the Powers to dispatch warships to Canton 
to dictate the disposal of these surplus funds, at a time 

is an unjustifiable 


Peking, 


» faction in a civil war. 


+t 


when Cunton is at war with 
intervention in the interests of o1 

It cannot be said that the United States is intervening 
as required by treaty, for the matter in dispute has been 
The 
Powers themselves admitted this when they permitted 13.7 


hown to be outside the scope of the protocol of 1901. 


per cent of the total surplus of the entire Chinese customs 
This 
payment continued until the spring of 1920 when at the 
of the Department in Washington it was 
for reasons known only to that Department. 
Neither can it be said that the United States is inter- 


vening to protect the lives and property of its nationals, 


to be paid over to the Canton Government in 1919. 
instance State 


topper d, 


for both American lives and property are safe in Canton. 
Indeed, it will be interesting to recall in this connection 
that during the recent bandit raid at Lincheng when Ameri- 
cans were kidnapped and their lives were in danger, the 
American Government contented itself with merely sending 
notes of protest to Peking, and not a single American sol- 
dier was dispatched to rescue the victims although at that 
time there was an American regiment stationed at the 
Peking end of the railway line. And now when Americans 
are not even molested in Canton, the United States Gov- 
‘rnment has seen fit to send six warships there, with their 
guns trained on that unfortified city. 

What, then, are the reasons for this intervention on the 
part of the United States? It is easy to understand why 


Great Britain seeks to withhold the surplus from the ( 
ton customs, because British bankers have made large 
vances to the Peking Government and they hope to retri 
themselves from these funds. It can also be explained 

France is holding up these surplus revenues, because 

is trying to get her portion of the Boxer indemnity | 
her in gold francs instead of francs paid at the rate of . 
change fixed in 1901 by treaty. But the United Stat: 
why should its naval power be employed for the fore 
colieetion of revenues from Canton so that 


Peking militarists may flourish? Is it to the interest 


customs 


American wireless corporations that the present regime 
Peking be maintained? Or is the United States doing t¢} 
for the benefit of the few Chicago bankers who have lent 
Or, aga 
is it exerting itself on behalf of the great house of Mor 


five million dollars to the Peking Government? 


which has bought up all the Hukwang Railway bonds f 
merly owned by the German Government but canceled 
China since the Great War? 

Whatever the reasons, the sending of warships by 
United States and the other Powers in connection with 
Canton customs funds is a distinct violation of the Ni: 
Power Treaty signed at the Washington Conference, 
which the Powers solemnly agreed to respect the sovs 
eignty of China. Since the Powers only 
Peking Government as the Central Government of Chi: 
it is with that Government alone that they should deal 
alleged violation of treaty 
intervening in the matter of the Cant: 
the Powers have, in addition to violati 


recognize t 


regard to any rights by th 


provinces. In 

customs surplus, 

China’s sovereignty, stultified themselves by admitting 

fact that the government which they have recognized 

the Central Government of China does not really gov 
] 


tne who 


of China and is unable to collect taxes from 


provinces without foreign armed assistance. 

In spite of the threatening attitude of the United Stat 
and the other Powers, with their naval demonstration 
Canton waters, the Canton Government cannot allow 
customs revenues collected at the Port of Canton to co 


the hands 


of the Peking Government with which to 
arms to kill the Cantonese people. 


be treason against the people of Canton and an act of s« 


To permit this wi 


destruction by the Canton Government. It is therefore 1 
sacred duty of the Canton Government to 
money from being turned over to Peking at all cost. 
however, the Canton Government, on account of out 
interference, is unable to preserve the Canton customs 


prevent 


plus for the use of the 


Cantonese p opie: or, if for 
I ! ! 


reason it is rendered powerless to prevent this surplus fr 
being made use of by the Peking Government against C 
ton; then it will be compelled, as a matter of self-presery 
tion, to declare Canton a free port, abolishing all imp 
and export duties. That, at will save the Cant 
Government from being forced to give aid to its enemy. 


least, 


meantime, the continued presence of the forei 
Canton with their warlike preparations is 


In the 
warships in 
source of great irritation to the Cantonese people. Thi 
is no doubt that with an incensed mob provoked into bei: 
by the 
marines from the foreign warships in Canton will sur 
meet with resistance and be the occasion for much blo 
shed. If that should come to pass, the United States, wh 
has the largest naval force in Canton, together with t! 
other Powers, must be held morally responsible. 


overbearing conduct of the Powers, the landing 
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P , , Under the French financial system there is a general bud 

France and Soviet Russia Join get and a special budget. The general budget for 1923 
provides for an expenditure of 23.4 billion franes, of which 

Hands . little more than half is for “debt service.” The receipts 

ron t hese ¢ i dit 11 ind a \ 1 tir 1! 


By SCOTT NEARING 


2) RANCE emerged from the war with a home 7 


tion of 41 millions, living in an area abou 


the size of New York State, and with an addit per r f el ¢ rest 

llions of colonial populations scattered r four nave ‘ i) or the 
tuare miles in Asia and Africa. Before the war Frar past Tew ! [ there e t 

was rated as the wealthiest country in Eure pe, al d the costs OF re ‘ dled are thie at! 
‘ ' ; { ‘ 1 ' ‘ ve he 


events of the past ten years have enhanced this positior pensions, and U nit To Une + ure Lng 


weakening some of her most formidable rival Super naryed ne j J du yr pres 


ficially France is both rich and powerful. é Yr, Ul ‘ . t 
But empires are costly. France has not only the « ( v 
nenses of imperial administration in the colonies, t : , ns OF In oth iba 
aintaining a huge army, of building a great air fleet ( 
i of supporting a navy—but also the expense of p: 
r imperial influence in the “kept” countries erect ; 
nd Russia as a barrier against sovietism and as a ] ( To | : 
market for French goods and Irench 
h diplomatic and financia] adventures are \ is cut out of bu , 
f A recent estimat places the French loar t f t = J 
, made since the armistice, at 5,161 millions of frar Phis a int 
distributed as follows: Anti-Bolshevik Russia, 481 millio: j ' ’ f 
Esthonia, 17 millions; Latvia, 6 millions; Lithuania, 1 1 \ 
- Czecho-Slovakia, 574 millions; Jugosiavia, 1,705 n Short 
3; Rumania, 1,181 millions; Poland, 1,056 mill <7 Owing | 
rary, 1 million; and Austria, 55 millions. In addition there Foreign debt 
pending loan of 1.5 billions to Hungary and the Litt Miscellaneou 
Entente. Can France hope to carry these nec ; . 
modern imperialism? 
France has behind her a thousand vears of aristocrati At the moment I 
ure and civilization, of agriculture and of craftsman $5,340,000 ,000 
p. Under the Old Regime, the rulers made merry at the pur 
expense of an impoverished peasantry. To be sure the however, h not | It 
was always the skilled craft-worker, but the peasant wa “funde t 
1 is the backbone of France, and until the French Revolu- ira e to |] | 
tion he was exploited and landless. There has been a slight tions, it would absorb more than 1 tent of ne 
decrease in the proportion of the rural population of France. ncome. 
In 1870, two-thirds of the population was rural; in 1901, What more need | | I) ! 
59 per cent; and in 1911, 55.8 per cent. In Germany, with great empire without h at 1 e an ¢ 
total gainfully occupied population of 28 millior 1907), zation capable of pi 
12 millions were classified as industrial. In France, with for financing an empire \\ t 
13 millions gainfully occupied (1911), only 4.9 millions wer France does not produce, mut rrow or ste I 
classified as industrial, has engaged in the virantic 4 of inter 
The heavy industries of France, like her population, hav emerging from the war of 1914 with Alsace-I 
grown slowly. The French population was 36 millions in Saar, and important « CESS1 in Afi mut inter 
1871 and 39 millions in 1911 (as compared with Germany tional robbery costs money, and the Fre: th 
10 millions in 1871 and 70 millions in 1914). France’s coal total available income covers I than 50 per t ol 
production between 1870 and 1910 increased less than 200 necessary annual out 
per cent (as compared with 600 per cent for Germany). Perhaps the maiter c: t stat 
During the same time her production in pig iron increased questions: 
only from 1.2 million tons to 4 million tons. On the face of 1. Can France demoralize ? eco? lite of her 4 
things, therefore, while France is a rich country in the rival, Germany? 
sense of being economically self-sustaining, she is not ric} The treaty did t} and Franes now y 
in the rapid production of industrial surplus. the work by occupying the Ruhi 


In view of this handicap France's expenditurs during 2. Can she become an industrial natio roe RPO” 3B 
the past few years have increased with alarming rapidity. place in Central Europe? 
Take her taxes, for example. In 1913, they amounted to 5 Probably not. Certair not for some time t 
billions of frances, in 1919 to 11.6 billions, and in 1923 to 8. How then can she retain her cherished nocition @ 
23.4 billions. power of Europe? 


The French budget adopted July 1, 1923, tells the ory. Only by robbery exploitation and imperialism 
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4. Can she carry on this robbery successfully? 
Only by paying her debts. 
», Can she pay her debts? 
Not unless Germany pays for the war. 
Can Germany pay for the war? 


No, because French policy has already crippled Ger- 


economic, commercial, and financial life. 
Party in has 
that is not only economically unsound, but that wil 


man 


The Nationalist France embarked on a 
venture 
lestroy what is left of European imperialism as it is now 
indermining imperial France. 

The French statesmen were forced to choose between a 
ruined Germany and to 
ruin Germany with 


Soviet Russia to crush 


a paying Germany. They chose 
that joined hands 


European imperialism. 


and by decision 


In the Driftway 


T is not enough that American collectors make way with 
I English objects of art and first editions of all exclu- 
ively English That, in the course of ordinary 
ving, might be forgiven, for after all man does not live 
first editions alone. The latest English grievance is 
uch more real: the supply of six-foot footmen is almost 
exhau and the to 
royal household advertised for footmen of the proper size 
and not only were there none to be had, but a miscreant 
only five feet seven inches actually applied for 


' 
autnors. 


ed, Americans are blame. Recently a 


measuring 


he rhe royal households cou:d talk of nothing else 
for a week: it is, of course, well known that rich 
Americans will have nothing but six-foot footmen; and it 
; equally well known that there are thousands, nay, prob- 
ibly ilions of rich Americans. Why were the American 
nie ever gl ri depend: nee! 

| ae MNTLY in this state of affairs lies cause for seri- 
ous international complications. Even the Drifter 

hat the comity of nations depends on things not 

uu re momentous than this. But there are grounds 

r comfort both for Americans and English; ‘‘the canned- 
and peanut-paladins of Hoochland,” to quote the 

lon Daily Herald, are not alone to blame. It seems that 

ot all men suitable for footmen embrace that occupation, 
either in Engiand or the United States; many of them g 
nio the movies, as actors—who has not thrilled to see 
m’?-——or as the uniformed attendants outside the moving- 


picture theaters, equally thrilling and more colorful. War 
the I And vet the 
Drifter is not satisfied. He deplores the lack of six-foot 
the fact 


general is disappearing. 


tween nations may yet be averted. 


tmen just as he deplores that the pageantry of 


In modern civilization there 
too many white porcelain bath-tubs and too few foot- 
red and gold. The Russian Soviet 


hough has achieved a sort of communism and aspires to 


fe in 


Government, 


men in 


more, has recognized this great truth. It dispensed with 
he trappings of royalty and the gilded ornaments of the 
church, but recently an infant was formally dedicated to 

munism with as mu ceremony as is required to 
christen a prince. The parents were reported to have been 


i] trembling with the solemnity of the occasion: 


l 
} ,? + rt nm. 
the reat Interna- 


igiously and tears were shed. 


lessing the event sang the 


- is aspect of tha 
make it essential in any future communist state. 17 
king may be potatoes, aad the royal 
divested of his ermine, may try his hand at mopping fl 
but something must 
jects to weep over in unison. The red flag will do, pos 
bly, or the martyrs who shall have given their lives for + 
revolution. And yet, if the Drifter should be around 
observe and give advice—which, considering his advan 
age, is extremely unlikely—he will suggest, as an ind 
pensable addition to the entertainment, a striped flagpole, 


+ 


this tear-compelling ceremony 


set to peeling 


a martyr’s crown, or a six-foot gentleman in gold knicke: 


7 


bockers who had once been a footman. 


THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


[Letters to the Editor should ordinarily not exceed 590 word 


Ina 


case the Editor reserves the right to abridge communication 


and shorter communications are more likely to be printed. 


Two Cooperative Protests 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: For once, Mr. Editor, you really are mistaken wh: 
you say in your editorial of October 24: “In the last three yea 
only one building has been completed with apartments to 
for as littie as $10 per room per month—and that by a phil 
thropie organization.” You refer to New York City, where t 
State housing commission has been investigating emergen 
rent legislation. Do you not? 

But there are groups of citizens who have supplied ther 
selves with homes to live in, apartments which cost them on 
average less than $10 a month per room, even here in New Y 
City, where the housing situation is most acute. But these a 
not profit-making enterprises; that’s the point. They are co 
erative. 

There are twenty-five cooperative apartments in South Bri 
lyn—three erected within the last year—housing from sixte 
to thirty-two families each. The purchasing of land, the er 
tion of the buildings, the securing of funds, the administrati 
of the enterprises from start to finish have been carried on | 
home-makers No speculative real-estate 
poration has promoted these projects, to 
pleted at inflated valuation to credulous tenants. In 
apartments to which I refer the risks as well as the savir 
have all been assumed by the cooperators themselves. 

However, this is not the case in the present housing investig 
tion where practically all the testimony has been sought fr 
those who build to sell or rent for profit. Of course they test 
that no apartments can rent for less than $10 a room pert 
today, because they represent the system of housing in w! 
profit must be collected all along the line—by the land spec 
lator, the loaning t 
promoter—all demanding their toll. 

This is the reason why cooperators, even in this crisis, 


he themselves. 


turn over when 


an 


agency, the building contractor, the real-« 


build four- to six-room apartments, whose cperating charg 
(rents) amount to from $35 to $65 a month, per apartme 
according to location. This is also the reason why, as th: 
loans or mortgages are paid off, these monthly charges regular 
decrease. 

How is it that these facts are not more generally known? 
believe it is because the American public unquestionably accep! 
private profit as the motive behind all economic enterprise 
Such facts should be reassuring to Nation readers. It is g 
to know that there are groups of self-reliant citizens who a 
solving their housing problems; who form and finance their 
building associations; and who supply themselves with attr 


be provided for their erstwhile su 
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mes, free from philanthropy, free fr graf and f ng, and then to think of the 1 and nical ex tation of 
rofiteering landlord l these same worker for = ¢ ae n a sing! = 
Y 07 Vovember 1 AGNES D. Wak! ent r ngrle ‘ the Six 
year 
EDITOR OF THE NATION: Of irse “industria through MAM 
rn: I have been reading Victor H. Lawn’s article, The ke: : other Do! : “ae 
f New York, in the number for December 19. Th: ist h re br it f life and exper tat 
he sketches of bad housing conditions are well don Pussian factor I can t f ndust! e or abt 
ve seen them many, many times; and most of us ha ‘ vyhere I ald ‘ eat ‘ » tw 1 , 
‘ed more inconveniences than we care to boast about f no groups of workers anywhere w etd Glia . 
r one, skipped very hurriedly over these deseripticr t the same time capat fd , $9 mu for the ves and 
r the stories of the iniquities of the bankers, another fa r for the w ‘ , — 
to find the remedy. The heavens shriek for a remedy in a plator 1 f et R , ? 
And what did I find? r social laborator in do 1 tter t take Mr. Hillman’ 
Municipal housing! To save us from the ext r f ictical t and e | ' Bor 
rds he would give us a glorified landlord in Ta everything that he predicted a r , , 
' Can there still be folks in New York, writer-folk true and the picture that M Heat ' ' . 
t know of the munificent graft game played upon all of lumns of the Amaly sted’s ente saabtee 
tenants and landlords alike, by the agents, inspector ind ave mater ed. Ones ! 
ts of city pay rolls already? livered the ¢ 
lhere is a definite cure for the housing evil: cooperative hou Vew Your her 
r. The Consumers Cooperative Housing Association of 7( 
Avenue is one effort toward housing for the workers ” 
it a penny of private profit for the promoters; and thers Br ith Sides 
thers. The possible retort that cooperative housing has not 
been tried on a large enough scale to demonstrate its fea siti er gi cbssn 
is beside the point. How far has municipal housing beer oe In Mi AtI-semit 
rried in this city, either? We can, however, go to those w = European Univer — e ol ri4,3f 
studied both kinds of housing in Europe where each ha 8 following a Bt e hu 
tried extensively and ask for their judgment of the n usual Fioting, that the vews be led f ¥ 
f the two programs, which is cheaper, which enlists the greater the Jewish community furt ed ! Tor a ! 
nterest on the part of the tenants, which insures the best c: facts are different; 70 per e it of t sl at tu at 
‘the property. Those of us who are political-minded and w university mm qos d 
e kind of a powerful institution to do things for us corpse for dissection, the argu ee . 
aps turn to municipal housing. Those with initiative wl ing the di ecting of the dead (as if our tian Fr 
fer to face and solve their own problems independ ee at). Then the mn flict 
eaucrats and politicians will turn to cooperative housing s thine ee a a f 
ew York, December 14 Cepric LONG Cleveland, Novembe Gs 
ro THE EDITOR OF THE NaATIo? 
; ; Sirk: Since a practical dearth of 
The Fruits of Revolution the dissection rooms of the u 
ant as 8 eX t | ‘ ‘ 
CHE EDITOR OF THE NATION: — Pe? ‘ial Satied he Seen 
sin: As a recent traveler in Soviet Russia and a recent pur aie ie cniihaed of ; Seek 4 sala ne 
aser of the shares of stock recommended by President Hill Rumanian phy - er : 
of the Russian-American Industrial Corporation, I am Seiak atk Chvictian abe ea I 7 F 
mpted to supplement his report printed in your issue of the Jewish telicion as i - ats a 
vember 7 announcing the first dividend declared by that v viviliesd medical silk eek as ’ 
teresting organization. o, I hardly think that t} | pine oye p 
The Russian Clothing Syndicate is all that Mr. Hillman s Mr. Ana 2 hicsiilcts sald . “pecenu : é 
t is, and more. It is, as one of my Quaker friends remarke ith, ‘iecinihabnita sineniicenneteh Ya Bite on aN 
ter visiting several of the factories, a “syndicate w ‘ i aves 4 seal it ne ail " i " ny : 
f such a thing is possible.” It follows the usual processes of the exiuien of this att i. i ; ; Ee 
.de in providing itself with raw material and disposing of it ditions T AEE Pn 
roduct, but in its twenty-five productive units—factories « icin: Wek. Mirosiias - . 
ying some 15,000 workers—it appears that the worker has a 
ice and finds interesting avenues of expression that have 1 
' opened for the workers in any other land. Something of (srowing Px ets 
th the depth and the gaiety of the workers’ life is suggested Py 
Magdeleine Marx’s story of the Russian women in that excel lo THE Epiror or THe NATION : 
t Russian number of The Nation. Sir: Your interesting editorial nt 
} The fact that all these workers who now enjoy these very leges and universities in f r 97 
ingible and, I believe, tasty fruits of revolution lived only the transporting and tran inting of Bu noets bu 
| ven years ago in virtual industrial servitude makes the pres- mention of a system we have found ao f t 
nt life, hard though it may be at times, in these Russian shoy should like to recommend it to others—that is producing 
* more intensely dramatic by contrast. I remember how in yourself. Grace Hazard Conkling is a graduate of Smith ¢ 
e clothing factory I found the headquarters of the kult lege and is now an associate profs r in its department of 
ia (Culture Committee) flooded one noon hour with work- English, giving courses in Browning, in contemporat 
Ss inquiring of this omniscient committee about a dozen 7 3 and in versification, sometimes referred to as the Poetry V 
f the intellectual and social work of the plant. To sit in that shop. SmitH COLLEGE Press Boa 
all room and watch the eager faces coming, questioning, 2 Northampton, Massachusetts, 3 Pn, 
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Books 


Aids to Psycholoyical Thinking 
By Edward S. Robinson and 
University of Chicago 


Readi) y in General Psychology. 


Floren Richardson Robinson. The 


Pre ' $4.50 


Generul Psychology. By Walter S. Hunter. The University of 


Intelligence Testing. By Rudolf Pintner. Henry Holt and Com- 


Human Charac -. By Elliot. Longmans, Green and 


Company. 2.0, 


Hugh 


Te rapid reed of psychological modes of thinking, for the 
student as pedagogical discvipl.ne, for the layman in appli- 
cation to current interests, requires guiding appliances texts, 
readings, special manuals, surveys of interesting sections and 
ross-st 3 ‘ nsive ment domain { examples 
here assembled are ty; lalike of interests and contributions. 
Mr. and Wi Robinson have compiled the first source-book in 
eri logy general” a <cluding il fields 
1 add i to b as ts of ital fu ! What the 
problems of psychology are and | are to be formulated; 
the nervous system and its mod f behavior; reflex action, in- 
stinct, habit; the raz f sensations; the supporting processes 
f atient . per tion, personality; dreams, language, indi- 
vidual differences: such are the materials of this volume. Its 
pu f to provide « ( d suthoritatin at times sug 
tiv tatements that will ori roneral reader and the 
nj ral top 
Tor a n su rise Y experi 
enced el The task is hand ned in this case by the 
tu i t vilabl se] t ns, I he n t prepar | 
Y d Ose ying in e, in point of view, in 
‘ } MM I el n of th 
t rous inclu 1 of ystra from articles 
but t ra : mntroversial bearing: these have the fur- 
t rd 1 ninge ft t thev emph: re points of limited interest, 
and fzi!l to furnish the larger outlines which form the standard 
need of the standard reader. Considering the shifting state of 
opinior t f ti problem | In contemporary 
psychol much of t is ine ble; a source-book, however, 
al ita l loi V 
Mr. Hur ’s neral P esented in a revised 
version, is “general” in another sense; it includes the fields of 
animal, applied, abnermal, and 1 psychology, as well as the 
rad nal survey of t mental s typical of normal, 
adult, human mentality. That su surveys meet a need is in- 
dicated by their ready acceptance. The present text is based on 
a teaching plan « n to cr sm f absorbed or d nsed in 
the printed order, confusion is likely; for to plunge the novice 
into the intricacies of animal behavior technique, abnormal 
complexities, social involutions and evolutions, and later supply 
the knowledge and concepts needed for their digestion, invites a 
f re yn, if not blank one 
Few topics in recent psychology have received larger pub- 
licity tl ligence-testir Mr. Pintner’s bock combines 
with an aceount of the methods of conducting test the chief 


pha of most handbooks—a well-executed historical state- 
ment and a more concise and discerning summary of the results 
issuing from this mass of testing 
What the tests tell of the status of the feeble-minded and the 
superior, of the child at school and the student at college, of the 


leaf and blind, of the Negro 


and the foreign-born, of the soldier, th 


+h, 


an is elsewhere available. 


mh 


delinquent 
employee in general, is 
itself told in tables and conclusions, often tentative and with 
gaps at vital points, yet with sufficient positive results to make 
it abundantly clear that testing, though a crude instrument, 


et 


has justified the labor spent upon it and even excuses mu f 
the misspent energy. 

The value of such a survey depends upon the critical abili: 
of the author. Mr. Pintner holds himself rigidly—perhaps + ; 
rigidly—to the objective role of interpreter of the findings. } 
ventures into broader conclusions and suggestions are few 
reserved. A consistent and conservative attitude permeates 
volume and gives confidence to the points selected for empha 
On such general issues as the parts played by heredity and 
environment, on the distinction between knowledge and ment 
alertness, on the issue of general and special ability, on 
nature of an aptitude and the mode of its application, the p 
tions taken are sound and helpful. The volume aims direct 
to place before the serious reader the essential contribution 
the intelligence function that have thus far emerged from 
ingenuity and labor expended upon testing; it accomplishes 
purpose by an adjustment of critical and practical considerat 

As the consequence of a detinite shift of interest, psycholo 
gists have settled down to a workable definition of their scie: 
as that dealing with human behavior and human nature; of 
clue-words significant of the latter, “character” is the most 
gaging, while “temperament” may be the most basic. Disqu 
tions on character range from orderly gossip to erudite cor 
sion. Despite its dragnet inclinations, the term has an acct 
ited status in psychology, though the tolerant psychologist 
not disturbed, and may be helped, by its more popular and “it 

Iugh Elliot considers it from the n 
professional approach, making “Shakespeare the greatest 1 
chologist the world has ever known.” He has, indeed, a ca 
lier attitude toward the dyed-in-the-wool psychologists that 
cut of keeping with the evident and discerning use he has ma 


erary” affiliations. Mr. 


c 
of their contributions. Discursive, eclectic, unconventional, 
chapters tend to take the form of sketchy essays. The psyc! 
gist, scanning the volume too casually, would be tempted to 
aside; the loss would be his own, as Mr. Elliot happens 
have the gift of psychologizing. Indeed, the book is full of k 
observation and shrewd analysis, which, though often skin-d 
penetrates far enough and is distinctly stimulating. 
Everywhere trends of thought and activity are seeking 
Psychologists 


y 


invited the responsibility of guidance by accepting the pi 
atic implications of their science; it behooves them to maint 


vlus of a psychological interpretation. 


a free development of the problems which their best judgn 


holds to be significant and profitable. JOSEPH JASTROW 


fuilding Lots 
leeds. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. Alf: 
A. Knopf. 


By Pio Baroja. 


$2.50. 





I I’S curious rereading after seven years—this trilogy 
Baroja’s of which “Weeds” is the central novel. Then | 
was a newcomer in a Madrid that had been unchanged for 
or three decades, the Madrid of Galdés and the Cafe Suizo; 
war was in its less horrible slaughterhouse stage; the first t] 
you did every morning was still to look out of the window to 
if the great revolution had burst with the dawn; now Mad: 
is an Americanized town with its subway and its skyscrap: 
at Cuatro Caminos; soccer is taking the place of bullfig 
and at last Spain is being sucked into the current of industria 
life. The Pyrenees are leveled. 

“La Lucha por la Vida” is the epic of a period in Spanish 
a not at all despicable period, of which the close was symbo! 
by Primo Rivera’s coup d’etat last summer. Then, in 1916, 
three novels still seemed actual, fresh off the presses as a bi 
dog edition; roaming through the clattering Madrid streets 
“Weeds” in one pocket and M. Garnier’s dictionary in the ot! 
you seemed to have the keys to every alley and wine-shep, 
the iron-bound doors that opened on the breakneck stairs, w ’ 
their invariable smell of scorched olive oil, of all the tenen 


rye 





— 
tg ‘ ? ' y or ] 
j i na id ila! ] 
foul t na : i 
ire | f the Castilian dese the 
\ f J 
ng maze of reb is, unkempt, lou 
( tv M 1, the clotted cer i 
, Under the thin veneer 1 ninetes t 
1 was still rampant. Ever r 
t revolution that as t I the old A 
lration The angel nd den vert I 
reddon. 
vy we have seen Armageddon, the 
iid away among the other years in the smo ng 
y. The old Adam wears Arrow collars and W 
{1 the machine he was to make his own is in the hand 
nry Ford and Mussolini and other less pe 
From being the actual tidings from a picket on guar 
ucha por la Vida” has become a document and a work 
In spite of an unimaginative and frequently incorrect tran 
n, “Weeds” and “The Quest,” the two novels already pub 
1 in English, are worthy, I think, of being set a little apart 


! 
the flood of translations out of all languages anr 
od into the re ceptive but expressit nless maw of the Ameri 
blic. They are a genuine and non-literary a ] of 
extinguished flare of revolt against the great machin 
se humble people, Manuel, Jesus, La Justa, the Baron 
tfully and helplessly as they stray along their appointed pat! 
none of them mob minded; the old Ad 


am glow n the 


es; they are unwillingly driven to the treadmill. Their 


lren, the inhabitants of the new white stone Madrid th: 
prouted in five years, go consentingly. Business and sport 
try and prosperity are undisputed gods. The lazy, knotty 
ants of this old Madrid, contentious and 1 


d inhabit 
1 fond of laughing, have disappeared like the goats that used 
browse in the back lots full of shacks and beggars and litt! 

rinking dens where now straight fences of barbed wire mark 

’ the limits of the Garden City. As a record these books are 


ely valuable, and perhaps there is more than that t 
here is a dignity and restraint in the writing, a quietly 


+ 


lled poetic energy that is very hard to describe. Baroja 
eat novelist, not only in his time, on railway bookstalls and 
orial offices, but in that vigorous emanation of life and 
that for some reason people garner up and d 
‘ies and call literature. That’s ail there is to it. 


JOHN Dos Passos 


es e 
iCCa 


Expressionism in Art Psychoanalyzed 
pressionism in Art; its Psychological and Biol gical Ba 


Oscar Pfister. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3 


 alivceice confines his study of expressionism to those abnor 


f 


mal preducts of the modern art movements wil ivi 
used such scorn and derision, and which exhibit a revolution- 
spirit akin to the bolshevist spirit. This art, he says, the 
turing of “subjective presentation, accompanied by tal or 
Imost total distortion of nature... or by suppr n of 
Picasso, Matisse, Picabia, the Cubists, Futur 
sts, Vorticists, and Dadaists may differ from each other in their 
rms of expression, but the common characteristic of their art 


ternal reality. 


.] 


the “psychical discharge.” What, he asks, is the psy vical 


ind biological background of this expres sionism, and what is the 


l. 


relation between it and art in the normal sense? 


p 


Pfister was led to deal with this subject by the method of psy- 
hoanalysis through a patient, a French artist of high accom- 


lishment, whom the war had wrecked nervously, and who came 
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deliver others. However, there is a future for him. His breach 
with tradition, his powerful assertion of the validity of his inner 
compulsions, his daring demands for the satisfaction of his in- 
dividual necessities will compel a fresh expression and bring 
about a new painting, a new sculpture, a new poetry which 
will deal with reality in a prophetic spirit and conquer it for 
man’s enjoyment. 

Pfister set out to give us the details of an interesting medical 
case; he finished by giving an exposition of art which is of far 


greater interest. TEMPLE Scott 


Thomas Hardy’s Tristram 


The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall at Tintagel in 
Lyonesse. A New Version of an Old Story. Arranged as a 
Play for Mummers. In One Act. Requiring no Theatre or 
Scenery. By Thomas Hardy. The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
T is altogether characteristic of Mr. Hardy that he should 

have settled upon the Tristram legend because it was a local 
one. The man whose mind for sixty years or more has searched 
the soil of Wessex as the roots of an ancient yew tree thread 
the ground had only to look a little further west to find the 
setting of an imperishable story. Mr. Hardy does not say how 
long it is since he first visited the rocky headlands of Tintagel, 
but judging by the dedication here, to “those with whom I for- 
merly spent many hours at the scene of the tradition,” it must 
be many years—perhaps as many as were required, on another 
portion of the English coast, to convince him that he wanted 
to treat the legend of Napoleon’s invasion. The result in the 
latter case was “The Dynasts.” “The Famous Tragedy” is by 
comparison a very slight poem, but it is distinguished by beauty 
and intensity, and the volume in which it now appears would 
be worth having if only for the two drawings by the author that 
are reproduced—one an “imaginary view of Tintagel Castle at 
the time of the tragedy,” reconstructing from the ruins now 
there the bleak Saxon walls and towers rising above the bleak 
sea, and the other an “imaginary aspect of the Great Hall at 
the time of the tragedy,” with a wide arch at the further end 

“through which the Atlantic is visible across an outer ward and 

over the ramparts of the stronghold.” 

Either by choice or from the exigencies of his form, Mr. 
Hardy has compressed his action within the walls of a single 
room and within the limits of less than an hour’s time; he has 
selected a moment at the end of his story when it was possible, 
after reviewing the long past of Tristram and Iseult, to bring 
their lives suddenly to catastrophe. King Mark, here a vicious 
and treacherous cuckold, has prematurely returned from the 
hunt in the hope of surprising his queen with Tristram. He 
finds her alone, but it is disclosed that during his absence she 
voyaged to Brittany, was met at the shore by Iseult the White 
Handed with false news of Tristram’s death, and only now has 
made her sorrowful way back to Cornwall: 

“And the seas sloped like house roofs all the way.” 

While the King feasts in an adjoining hall, Tristram comes, 
disguised as an old minstrel, having sped from Brittany at the 
moment he heard that Iseult had been there. The lovers have 
hardly more than greeted each other when another sail is 
sighted on the sea and Iseult the White Handed, closely pur- 
suing Tristram, arrives to plead for his return. At sight of 
the first Iseult she faints and is carried off. King Mark enters 
behind Tristram and stabs him; Iseult stabs Mark and runs to 
throw herself into the sea; Iseult the White Handed is left alone 
to mourn. 

The story is thus reduced almost to its bones, but it is not 
bare. Behind these hoarse and halting verses there is true har- 
mony, and beneath this wintry exterior there is passion. “The 
Famous Tragedy,” like all of Hardy’s poems, sticks in the mind; 
less fluent than Swinburne’s version, or Arnold’s, it is equally 
authentic, and its concentration is perfectly in the temper of its 


time. MARK VAN DOoREN 


Zion's Best Seller 


The New Testament. An American Translation. 
Goodspeed. University of Chicago Press. $3. 
The Riverside New Testament. 
lantine. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction and commentary 
A. W. F. Blunt. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 
\ io season there is almost a plethora of “popular yet sc 
tific” studies of Jesus and translations of the Gospels. P 
haps we are experiencing another of those heavily press-ager 
religious revivals—this time, however, one manifesting itself ; 
in spook-chasing or Larger Life living, but in more or less wh 
some curiosity as to the life and teaching of that young . 
who was crucified on Golgotha. Or perhaps the appearance 
these new studies and versions so close upon each other’s h« 
is but a coincidence. Certainly this great demand the tran 
tors have discovered for a New Testament in modern langu 
and format is not a new and unprecedented thing; Wyclif n 
have sensed it already several centuries ago. People have 
ways cried for a presentation of the Holy Writ that might : 
it to be the incomparably beauteous, transcendently illumi: 
and inevasibly commanding document that tradition has m 
it out to be. 
Both Mr. Goodspeed and Mr. Ballantine have tried valian 
to answer that cry, and if they have failed, it is only to ' 
degree that all men must fail when they essay the almost im; 


sible. The greatness, the utterly peerless majesty, of the Scr; 


tures has become with most of us too exaggerated a legend « 
to be quite validated by reality. So it is highly doubtful whet! 
these new versions, despite the contemporaneity of their | 
guage and the attractiveness of their bookmaking, will do mu 
to stimulate the sluggish recourse of this perverse generat 
to the Gospels. To be sure, a rippling breeze of enthusiasm 
sweep through the women’s clubs, and many good souls who : 


ways looked on the New Testament as a gray old thing to | 


shunned as one shuns a blue-nosed bore, will now discover it to 


an amazingly quick and moving document, occasionally du 


By Edgar P 


Translated by William G. Ba 


——— 


] 


> 


often repetitious, but most of the time as “compelling” as an; 


contemporary novel. But one must be a sanguine soul inde 


to look for more. 

That, however, does not alter the quality of either Mr. Go 
speed’s or Mr. Ballantine’s efforts. Both have produced adm 
ble translations that are certain to intrigue even if they will 1 
overwhelm those who regard the New Testament as holy | 
unreadable. Of the two, probably Mr. Goodspeed’s version w 
be the more popular, not merely because it has been far bet: 
advertised, but also because it is the more daring in its mode: 
isms. In it the penny of the King James Version and the s! 
ling of Mr. Ballantine’s translation rise in value and bec 
a whole dollar—which is rather like calling a spade a stea 
shovel. Galatians, 5:7, “Ye did run well” according to 
Authorized version, is translated “You were running finely” 
the Riverside, and “You were making such progress!” in * 
Chicago publication. In like order, the “Holy Ghost” becon 
the “Holy Spirit,” and finally the “holy Spirit.” 
teristic that Mr. Ballantine should relapse again and again 1! 
the pleasant “thee-thou” of the mellower translations, and t! 


Mr. Goodspeed should very rigorously adhere to our moder 


“you.” But both in like measure commit the egregious e! 
of retranslating the Lord’s Prayer, and with an awkward: 
well-nigh unforgivable. Save for this, however, both transla 
show exemplary taste and intelligence in their renditions. 
either of them should, under the auspices of the Societ: 
Gideons, do for the Old Testament what he has already « 
for the New, it is possible that the ubiquitous hotehroom B 
might henceforth be used for more than a paper-weight. 


Mr. Blunt’s little volume on Acts is part of the already f 


miliar Clarendon Bible, edited by the Bishops of Newcastle : 


It is chara 
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and its virtues and faults are very much those of t 
r volumes in the series. The editors are “conscious of a PIONEERS IN SHIPPING 
ving demand” for a new presentation of the Scriptur : Relief 
a new translation, but a new interpretation. Accordin LIEBESGABEN (shipmen a 
present this series of studies in which the notes j - 
reused an ree crteal vestigation win recersassn, STARVATION IS TERRIBLE 
characteristic of most Christian scholars that these r ; 
ns become more pronounced when they deal with the New Your Order, be it ever so small, 
Testament, and the author of this study of Acts no ¢ will give some relief 
He swallows the miracles almost without a gri: f 
suring the reader that the author of Acts is a “seriou Make Up Your OGwn Cembinatton 
in who used his sources with honesty and judgn ‘na ee ae ? - nd reauiren 
s therefore presumed to be deserving of credence! P your relative ‘ 
& thisst toe Serigtural enderstanding Set wie Our Warehouse in Haniurg Assures Quick Service 
ina to take it “straight” will be amply 
t’s work. It is well and copiously i trate t ihe i pie os tgs : 
presentation, and excellently put together. , , : . G 
LEWIs Brown! el : 
ONE OF MANY AS IRTMENT 
The Book of Judith $20.00 OUR OLD HAPAG $20.00 
Sun Field. By Heywood Broun. G. P. Putnam’s Sor $2 0 Ibe esl ‘ 
EYWOOD BROUN is too good a columnist to be a su - De 4 Fruite F 
ful novelist: the column is his destined medium of expr: be. Coffee . . 
, not merely a form in which he has done much work. In SPER PACKED Pa KAGES 
column he functions as naturally as Paul Morphy functioned are FO] »\ 
r the chess board; his novels are studied attempts. Without rate th ¢ f 
r losing the virtues that make his column delightful, he fail A : Vi h f Shi &F Sa 1; (" 
tranefaet himself into a novelist. Merican merciants . Ipping orwart ing 0. 
Six days in the week it is Heywood Broun’s business to ex H. von Schuckmann C. E. W. Schelling 
press his opinions, to project his own personality: affirmations 7 Years’ bhi heriey ee er er ae ae 
i dissent are his means of life and the breath of it. For him OFFICES: 147 4th Ave., cor. 14th St New York City 
servation without comment is impossible. And the comment HAMBURG OF FICE~KLEINE ROSENSTRASSE 14 
ist always be edged or softened by humor. Life does not fur 


sh him with material for literary creation so much as with 
ibjects for argument. He has no time to climb above the c 

t, he must forever be doing genial battle. He 
new books, birth control, censorship, patriotism, girl scouts 
and each encounter results in the formation of opinion. These 
pinions take shape quickly: they are subject to equally quick 
So Heywood Broun comes to the novel with habits of 
mind that are not those of the true novelist. He 
erned with creation for its own sake: character interests h 
nly in so far as it offers him spokesmen or opponents, or butts 
for his playful humor; plot interests him only in so far 
furnishes situations for the illustration of his opinions and th: 
exercise of his humor; description interests him scarcely at all 


on- 


encounter 


revision. 
is not con- 
im 


if 


as il 


but for its humorous possibilities; and dialogue, when it is not 
it the service of belief or doubt, serves too as the vehicle of 
fun. The traditional Four Elements of the novel are thus used 


by Broun in precisely the way in which we should expect a 
lumnist to use them; and something less than a novel (in the 
best senses of that vague word) results. 

But what does result is exceedingly entertaining; and having 
denied “The Sun Field” the title of novel, I am ready to state 
hat I enjoyed it thoroughly. The enjoyment was similar to 
that furnished by Broun’s best columns, with something added 
For this additional something, one character is almost wholly 


; 


responsible. Judith justifies Heywood Broun’s second excursion 
into fiction: she is priceless. 
Judith is the dauntlessly determined, intellectual, emancipated 


woman whose every reaction is in impeccant accord with the 
latest cant of the anti-canters; 
of personal liberty, a self-expresser, and a Lucy Stoner. Sh 
Was one of the earliest users of the phrase “inferiority com 
plex,” and she was one of the first to discover the knack 
liking the wrong things for the right reasons 
profane, she is brutal in the ut! cance of her convictions; and 
she was born to be a pa of the latest hokun 
A suffragist before the war, joined the Y.W.C.A. 


she is an intolerant champior 


Beautiful and 


ssionate victim 


she 


When writ 


ng to advertise 
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Elsewhere this anti-liberal spirit. s ‘ tself at 
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Che Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 
enables the thinking American t understand 1 ite 
full significance the present wave of anti-democrat 


spirit passing over natio 
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om cneeeineneeaei 
tne rimmag nd became a practicing pacifist the day follow- 
ing t arm After ling a counter-blast to Wilson’ 
Fourteen Poir he Ik up snerwo d Anderson. “She said 
that V the man in America who brought authentic 
p: on into fiction.” And—this being the situation on which 
the « ly of “7 Sun Field” rests—she married Tiny Tyler, 

m in king of the American League. In aesthetic moments 
he explained this action by saying that the line of his arm and 
houlder 1en he threw to home was finer than any thing in 
Greek sculpture; while in less aesthetic mood she made it clear 


that, having failed to persuade him to seduce her, she married 
iim for “lust.” (Just the word Judith would use with gusto.) 


Whatever her reasons, and her honesty seems patent, her 


marriage furnishes Broun with material for decidedly amusing 
comedy. Synopsis would be superfluous here, and it is even 


unnecessary to consider the 


character of Tiny, since he exists 
antithesis of Judith; but it 

is that in which Judith 
influence to any man, whereat Tyler 
I’ll do what I 
God damn 


may be mentioned 


as the absolute 
that the “big scene” refuses to be re- 
spected or to be a good 
“Don’t ride me any more. 


You’re not like the rest. 


screams hysterically: 
I will respect you. 
I do respect you.” 
jacket of this book the publishers have murmured 
a novel of modern marriage and 
Whatever generali- 


want. 
you! 

On the 
being “ 
some of its problems.” It is scarcely that. 
zations regarding marriage it may contain, and there are many, 
case presented is too obviously selected and framed with 
intent to serve as support for them. “The Sun Field” is 


something about its 


1 


the 


comic 


the book of Judith. It has been considered a roman a clef; but 
in the case of the heroine, at least, it would be a waste of time 
to attempt identification: there are so many Judiths about, 
however much each one may think herself unique. 


BEN RAY REDMAN 


Books in Brief 


Horatio’s Story. By Gordon King. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Here is a smooth and tranquil novel, done with an easy and 

competent grasp of its materials, and suggesting that the author 

of a story which will kindle his talent into 


-when he gets hold 


a brighter flar may do work of considerable value. As it 
tands, “Horatio’s Story” has about it too much of the academic 
lumber wl h make good scaffolding, but needs to be cleared 
away W 1 the structure is complete. This is a metaphoric 


hint to the effect that the book is occasionally dull. 
rful Giver. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Mifflin Company. $2. 

Dr. Crothe rs 


Houghton 


with reluctant feet where the Vic- 
the modern meet, valiantly trying to inveigle the 
The fact that he has not suc- 
disheartened him; he continues to pour the oil 
urbanity upon the of an 
chiefly delight him are indi 


still stands 
torian 
modern into Victorian reticences. 
ceeded not 
of his 


has 
sible discon- 
ated by the 
Literary 


wives incompreher 


The things which 
titles of certain of | 
Tastes of My Great-Grandmother,” “History for the Ageing,” 
‘The Leisurable Hours of John Wesley.” 

The Wallet of Kai Lung. 


Company. $2.50. 


2 yo 





s most recent essays—‘The 


By Ernest Bramah. George H. Doran 
such a narrative as this is 
humor which 
action which is aloof. 
story— and an equal apportion- 


The measure of one’s delight in 
is deliberate 


There 


on the basis of one’s fon for 
satire which is philosophic, and 
is a great deal of cok r in 
of Oriental calm. If 
temperament, Ernest Bramah will be quite to the taste; other- 


wise he is inclined to be insidiously soporific. 
Tut, Tut! Mr. 
Sons. $2. 

Mr. Train, himself a practicing attorney in the Court of 
General Sessions and elsewhere, has invented as a sort of alter 


these elements coincide with one’s 


ment 


Tutt. By Arthur Train. Charles Scribner’s 


ite eet 


ego a quizzical old lawyer, Mr. Tutt, who is out to see ju 
done and who is convinced of the ultimate triumph of hor 


and good intention over the crooked and greedy. 


The Soul of the City. An Urban Anthology. Compiled by ( 
land Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. Houghton M 
Company 31.75. 

“When man is tired of London,” said Dr. Johnson, “) 
tired of life.” The compilers of this excellent anthology, 
tified not only by Dr. Johnson but by the fact that everyt 
today is going to town to stay, have endeavored to collect 
best verse in English which cities have inspired, in the hop 


vindicating the unpastoral. ne endeavor is significant as 
phasizing the trend in contemporary literature away from c 
try but it is too bad that there is so much 
sentiment here—so much Charles Hanson Towne, for instan 
and so little of the wit which cities alone can generate. In 
poetry of the 
which to select—there was Gay’s Trivia, the best of all por 
but Pope’s City Mouse and Country Mous: 


sentiment, 


age of Anne there was a mine of material f: 
on streets- only 
given. Yet 
good ones do: 


no anthology is complete, and this one does what 
it stimulates the reader to complete it for hims 


Drama 
Christmas Rush 


t N the week between Christmas Day and New Year’s | 
* there were fourteen new offerings in the New York theat 
The audiences in the playhouses were not very large. Life 

in the streets and shops. In truth the mimic world of the st 
scemed a little forlorn as one came to it from the vivid cro 
in the daylight. Why do the managers rush with these prod 
tions? They are probably not quite clear as to their rea 

Nothing in the theater is quite clear. The life there is inte? 


] 


wavering, explosive. 
It is evident that no one can see fourteen plays in the 


t 
evenings of a working week. I dropped the revival of Maet 


linck’s “Bluebird.” There remains nothing to say of that har 
less work today. I dropped two musical shows, the one by M 
George M. Cohan nct without regret; I postponed 


eeing a |] 


by Mr. Percy MacKaye at the Neighborhood Playhous 
relations with the works of this immensely earnest writer h 
} deep ¢ 


ways been a source of discomfort to me. I have a I 
viction that I should at least respect them. I do 
Brought face to face with any of them a blankness comes « 
me, a vague and fearful astonishment that so much aspirat 
nobility of intention can wrest f 


+ 


- 
—at a distal! 


wledge, earnestness, 
words no fire, magic, memorableness. 

I turned to Not to “Hurricane.” It 
play by Mme Olga Petrova, starring Mme Petrova. That 
is an-emotional actress of striking ability I do not deny. ! 
the plays she writes for herself are not plays; 
rowns—quite too terribly At the very end of t 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” which shall be fu 
1e worthiest offering 


things. 


humbler 


they are like 
stunning. 
week came Bernard 
discussed hereafter. In the meantime tl 
these mad days seem to me to be two American comedies: An: 
Morrison’s “The Wild Westcotts” (Frazee Theater) and I 
Cunningham’s “Neighbors” (Forty-eighth Street Theater). 
Both of these comedies stop rather than end and are theref 
imperfect in point of structure, which is the logic of art. B 
“Le Tartufe” 
not, on this account, quarrel very bitterly with either Miss M 
rison or Mr. Cunningham. What both 
turn a keen, serious, searching eye upon the substance of Am 
ican life and apply to it the high-spirited yet intellectually qui' 
clear and honest criticism which sound comedy requires. 
How rare this is only an habitual attendant of our the: 


anyone who remembers the ending of, say, 


authors have done is 


+ 


ean know. American comedy and American farce have hithe: 


in the great majority of cases avoided the function of com: 
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removing both substance and trea nt fr the f Mr. ( He re ‘ bickering s ] 
jence and nature into one f aim pure al 1c¢ Mi 5 | Z bor ese chi gray} ent ] Ss Ww) ‘ 
rison’s quarreling brothers and Ts lf-heartedly t insig nd severity of vision with w S ir Lewis views 
father and helpless mother are immensely re en the people of Gopher Prai: ind Zer Wie Ww Mr 
crete and representative at once, and she has given these 1 ( ninghum at the Hickse t S t Re Mr 
an idiom that falls with unmistakable veracity up 4 Tu ‘ r t eT re is a com 
near. She has written a very merry comedy in in f \ t ind 9 ade the ad 
; > Mr. Elliot Nugent and Miss Vivian Mart Z, } Eq f f tar 
nts finely and treat the broader str 1 S ‘ ve] of 1 x] nees of 
iso offered the attentive spe tor the implied b grou ‘ oe 6 r Mr. ¢ W ed 
er comedy. What arouses our laughter and just arou { f | be 
s acrid and painful in life. The house of the W ‘ ' 
ally a terrible or Only, we view it ina! 1 of l l; vrig f \ 
This method, which is the method of all good comed 
the intentionally quite artificial or polite Imirak viG LEWISOMN 
) ine — —_—— = 
| | | 
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International Relations Section 





Arizona Backs Obregon 
: ee reverberations of civil war and revolutionary up- 
, 


isings in Mexico are almost always felt across the 
border, but too often they have taken the form of support 
to the forces of reaction. An instance of this has been the 
long incarceration in Texas of five Mexican revolutionaries 
mentioned in another column of this issue, It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to see that Governor Hunt, of Arizona, 
in the proclamation printed below, calls for an end to the 
in arms across the border and at the same time an- 
nounces his support of President Obregon and the progres- 
sive group now in control of the destinies of Mexico. 


r 


‘ 


raffie 1: 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, The Republic of Mexico for nearly ten years was 
torn with civil strife, thousands of her citizens were killed, 
‘ountless persons wounded, the women of the country suffered 
untold hardships, many thousands of children grew to ma- 
turity without an opportunity to obtain an education; and 

WuereAs, During the past few years, under the administra- 
tion of President Obregon, Mexico has been on a peaceful basis, 
ier Government has been recognized by the nations of the world, 
her business has revived, the country has begun to prosper and 
her citizens are enjoying the fruits of peace; and 

WiereAsS, A candidate for the presidency of Mexico has 
again undertaken to resort to civil warfare in an effort to over 
throw the present Government; and 

WHEREAS, The people of Arizona, while maintaining a strict 
neutrality in the affairs of the Mexican Government, yet sym 
pathize with the efforts of the Government to maintain peace 
in order that her people may live in safety; and 

WHEREAS, There is reason to believe that arms, ammunition, 
and munitions of war are being purchased in Arizona for use 
in Mexico; and 

Wuereas, While our people have the legal and moral right to 

irry on commerce with whoever solicits it, yet under the exist- 
tances I believe that the people of Arizona can best 
people of Mexico, the of the world, and the 
refusing to traffic in munitions 


neg circum 
erve the people 


interests of our own State by 


f war; 
Now, THEREFORE, I, GEorce W. P. Hunt, Governor of Arizona, 
rently recommend that the business men and merchants 


f the State of Arizona decline to accept and fill orders for 
munitions of war and that they in particular decline to sell such 
munitions of war to aliens. 


And 1 do further call upon the sheriffs of the various coun- 


tie nd the peace officers throughout the cities and towns of 
this State to rigoreousiy enforce all existing | with resp 
to the poss yn of arms and ammunition. 


And I do further call upon the peace officers of Arizona to 
particularly observe the movements of the aliens throughcut 
tate of Arizona, and that if they find any aliens who have 
ntered the State of Arizona except in accordance with the im- 

ws of the United States, they be immediately 
rested and detained for investigation by the authorities of 
inited States immigration service. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Great Seal of the State of Arizona 
to be affixed. 

Done at Phos , the capital, this 13th day of December, 


Geo. W. P. Hunt, 
Governor of Arizona 


% ~\e ° ° ° 
France Dips into Polish Oil 
T the end of October the Paris Temps brought a sp 
article on oil, announcing that a national oil office 
about to be set up in Paris. That new department wa 

be “the pivot of our national oil policy.” It was to k 
watch over French interests and the chance of develop 
them in the various oil-producing countries, Poland « 
Rumania figuring prominently in the list. 

About the same time the Kurier Polski published 1 
text of an oil convention that had just been signed 
France and Poland. The document, which we reprod. 
below, is unique of its kind. It is doubtful whether suc! 
hard bargain has ever been driven between two independ 
states at peace with one another. It could only be compared 
to the abortive oil convention which Germany imposed up 
Rumania, broken and helpless, together with the peace 
Bucharest, in the spring of 1918. 

The present arrangement speaks for itself. One ne 
only point out some of the obvious developments to whi 
it opens the way: (1) The privileges accorded to Fren 
capital will make it master of the Polish oil industry. No 
other foreign capital could compete with it, and Polish ca 
ital is non-existent. French capital already controls n 
much less than half of the Polish oil holdings, but it 
clear that Polish concerns in which French capital is in 
minority will hasten to allow it a major interest, in ord 
to be brought under the gold-lined wings of the present ec: 
vention. (2) Russian, Rumanian, etc., oil concerns will ha 
to bear all the taxes in force in their respective countri: 
they will have to suffer restrictions on export, and th: 
will have to sell internally at a controlled price, which 
often as not means a net loss; they will have to suffer t! 
official control of their rolling stock, which is almost gener 
in Central and Eastern Europe; and almost everywhere th: 
already have to pay their export duties in gold values. F 
all these reasons, and other things being equal, they wi 
hardly be able to compete with the French-owned Polish « 
in the markets of Europe. Unless demand is ample, th: 
may as a consequence have to swallow some arrangeme! 
dictated from Paris. (3 As it depends on the go 
pleasure of the French Government whether this or th: 
French oil concern will be included in the list of those ben: 
fiting by the convention, all the French oil holdings hay 
practically been brought under official control. It is no’ 
unfair to say further that this gives the French Gover: 
ment practical control of the Polish oil industry. (4) B 
the various financial provisions of the convention the Poli 
Government has surrendered a very considerable dire: 
source of revenue. It has also surrendered ! iy car 
for bargaining with the much-needed foreign capital an 
for securing it under the better terms of fair competitio: 
It has also surrendered sovereign fiscal rights, as well : 
sovereign administrative rights. The Polish oil industr 
has become a state in the state—a French state in the Polis 
state. That will be so, says Article 9, as long as Polan 
needs the French alliance. 

One more word concerning Rumania. 
member of the French Senate, M. Bérenger, undertook 
semi-official journey through the countries of Southeastern 
His mission, it was stated, was to find out whethe: 





Not long ago 


Europe. 
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e countries deserved by the general security which the 
offer the financial help which France was anxious 
It is now reported from Bucharest that he su 
tumanian Government “the draft of an 


rive them. 
ted to the 
nvention, containing probably preferential rights 
rench capital in the sense of the convention concluded 
nee with Poland” (Bucharest Argus). But the Ruma 
LS nian authorities would not entertain such an arrangement 
Nevertheless, a different sort of agreement has been nego- 
ed and is about te be signed in Paris. A French com- 
e, led by the French Government, is to advance to the 
Rumanian Government five hundred million francs, effective 
while in return the Rumanian Government will abandon 
ly the said combine for a number of ten or more years, accord 
ng to the price, all the quantities of petrol and oil which it 


+ ¢ 


19 


lent ig entitled to receive from various Rumanian concerns. It 
red is said that in the last two years the Rumanian Government 
D has taken over only small quantities of such quotas due to 


it, and that in consequence it can dispose straightway over 
some 4,000 wagons. 

Read in the light of the convention with Poland this 
arrangement discloses what a power French capital is about 
to become in the European oil market. As the French Gov- 

N ernment is taking an active share in these developments, 
their object can hardly be solely commercial. Is there an 
connection between them and the stand made by France at 
the Washington Conference for a large fleet of submarines? 

The text of the convention concluded by Poland with France 

as published in the Kurier Polski concerning the status of 
those Polish oil companies which work altogether or in the 
main with French capital is as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The provisions of this convention concern those 
companies and undertakings which have been recognized, by 
‘common agreement, by the Polish and French governments. 
The French Government will supply the Polish Government 
with a list of those French companies and undertakings which 
are also to enjoy the benefits of this agreement. Subsequent 
hanges in that list shall not be made without a preliminary 
inderstanding between the two governments. 

ArT. 2. The companies and undertakings covered by this 
convention shall be free to export oil and oil derivatives. The 
Polish Government, however, reserves to itself the right to 
fix the quantities of oil and oil derivatives needed for internal 


In such a case eventual restrictions 
Should 


consumption each year. 

will apply equally to all companies and undertakings. 

the Polish Government find it necessary to fix maximal prices 

for the oil and oil derivatives destined to be consumed in the 

yuntry, then the prices shall be fixed in such a manner as to 

secure as far as possible normal profits to oil producers and 

refiners. The quantities reserved for internal needs and not 
claimed shall be declared free for export. 

ART. 3. Export taxes on oil and derivatives shall not exceed 40 

per cent of the difference between the export price, loco Pro- 

hobyez, and the home price calculated on the average of the 

last three months. Export duties on oil and derivatives must 

} in no case become an obstacle to the free development of the 


1 


industry in Poland. Similarly no duties may be imposed which 


} would limit normal profits. Export duties are payable in Polish 

currency. 

ArT. 4. Within three months from ratification of this con- 
vention the Polish Government will return to the companies and 
undertakings covered by this convention all the rolling stock 
belonging to them. The rolling stock brought by the companies, 
or built by them in Poland, will remain at their disposal. All 

} that rolling stock may be employed by the companies at home or 


abroad. Arrangements concerning freights will be settled in a 


special convention. 








ART. 


¢ n will > + ‘ . - ane ¢ 
vention will be free to carry out transactior in fore gn curren 


5. The companies and undertakings < 


es for the payment of dividends (shares, bonds participa 


tinne ane he lawal is 7 ta] ] } 
tions) and the legal writing off of capital, as well as for the 
+% ’ / } ahr . 1] 
yment of goods purchased abroad. They will not be required 
to make deposits in foreign exchanges for sales made abroad 


ArT. 6. The companies and undertakings covered by this e 


vention will enjoy with regard to taxe luties, and s ibserip 
tions to eventual forced oans the ame priv leges as other 
branches of the great Polish industries: w h does not exclude 
the right of tne Pp (; ‘ ( t rd ib ¢ ’ or 
reductions to certain industries wh not be rur rotfitably 
In order to attract Frenc} apital to perate in the Polixh oj] 
industry, and in view of the advantayes a rded by the Frer 
Government to Poland in various conventions. the Polish Gov 
ernment will exempt in future the ¢ panies and undertakings 
‘covered by this convention from levies or ipital or fr evel 


tual forced loans, to which reference was made n the first 
paragraph of th 
ArT. 7. The Polish Government will favor the construction 


and the usage of pipe lines for oil or petrol when this should 
be required by the companies and undertakings covered by th 

convention. The conditions of such nes ona shall he deter 
mined by common agreement with the respective P h depart 


ment of state. 


ArT. 8. Should the Polish Government set up ar ir 
the companies and undertakings covered by this conventio: ‘a 
be invited to participate in that cour mn proportion to their 


importance. 
ART. 9. This convention will remain in force until the expira 


tion of the Franco-Polish political convention of February 19 
1921. But this convention shall be revised every ten year 
order to take account of changed nditic n the « ndustr 
After the ratification of th convention the instruments cf 
atification shall be exchanged a On as ft ble at Par 


The Task Facing the Friends 


’ our issue of December 12 we publ 
reconstruction work of the American Jewish Joint Dis 


hed a report of the 


In order to present a pi 


tribution Committee in Russia. ! 
ture of the different agencies of 
asked the American Friends Service Committee for a 
mary of their 
printed below, gives a survey of their past work not only in 
Russia but elsewhere in Europe, and a dé 
task of emergency 
many. The desperate conditions in that country make the 
statement of utmost immediate interest to everyons 


1: ¢ 
reierl Ur nat regior hd 


activities. The carefull lrawn rey 


relief facing the 


When the war came in 1914 it presented a challenge and a 
call to all true Friends 
from the forces of hate 
to combat those forces of hate with a force more powerf 


a challenge t 


whicn surged around f And a ae 


—the force of love. The American Friends Service Con t 
tee embodies the joint answer of Quakers in ¢ ant t 
that call. It was natural that the first work of the rn tee 


should be in France; for of al] the countr 


sible to go during the war years, the 1 1 there pr ibly wae 
greatest. At one time there Wey ! a 4 
workers in France. 

With the armistice came tne pos b ty f going into other 
countries—where the need had | e greater tha 4 
France. Two of the first countries entered were P i 
Austria. There are still n n these cour 
ch aracter ¢ f the V rk na chany j It no nyer r f } > 
reconstruction work wh is being done. The American Fr 5 
Service Committee is trying to help these people to solve some 
of the problems which the war and peace have left and with 
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which they are too poor to cope unaided. In Poland it is help- 
ing those refugees who have no horses and are stil] living in 
wet dugouts to haul timber for their new homes. It is also 


starting a model orphanage and training school for the super- 2000 years ago Jesus taught 


intendents of children’s homes; for one of the biggest problems 
in Poland today is that presented by the 300,000 orphan waifs. | ° 
The biggest work in Austria is the starting of a three years’ men now to live 
educational campaign against tuberculosis. This disease has 
spread rapidly among the weakened population. 

In Russia, English and American Quakers fed as many as 
103,500 people at one time in the famine year. The workers The war, and the events of the post-war 
realized, as every one who considered the situation thought- : i ; 

' period have shown that men do not know 





fully realized, that the need in Russia would not cease with the 
famine itself. It was evident that the Russian people impov- how to live. Secret diplomacy, intrigue, 
erished by wars external and internal and then weakened still 5 hia’ i eg eye 
further by the famine—would not be able to cope with the lies, selfishness, hate, fear, Nave almost 
problems that famine leaves in its train. The mission has overthrown civilization and destroyed 
stayed to help them solve these problems. ss . : 

; ; faith in God and man. 

As in Poland, one of the greatest problems is that of the , 


orphans, this time numbering 5,000,000. The mission is help- 
ing the children’s homes in its part of the famine area—a dis- 


trict twice the shes of Indiana. Another problem is that of the Che KReliniows Sarivty 


horses, more than 75 per cent of which died or were used for 


food during the famine. The mission has established a revolv- om a 
ing fund of $25,000 to buy Siberian horses. These horses are ot Priviys 
sold to the peasants at cost price, about $24. When they are unable 

(Quakers) 


to pay cash they are allowed to pay in services to the com- 
munity. It has already sold 2,000 horses, but it is estimated that 


100,000 are needed in the district. during and since the war have been pro- 
A third problem is the spread of disease among the terribly 4 ‘ a ; 
claiming Jesus’ message of forgiveness, 


weakened population. Dr. Elfie Graff, with the cooperation of 
the Russian medical authorities, has worked out an extensive love, roodwill and brotherhood to French, 
medical program which includes the aiding of the best existing | Germans. Austrians. Poles, Russians. Ser- 
institutions which are crippled for lack of funds, the opening s 7 

of fresh ones, and an extensive educational campaign. But up bians and Mexicans. By cash contribu- 
to the present time all other medical work has been swamped | §6tions and eifts in kind thousands of other 
by the fight against malaria, which has affected over 70 per ‘ a tl — 

cent of the population and rendered many of the peasants in- | people with similar principles have had 
capable of harvesting their crops. The two clinics which had a share in giving this message. 
Buzuluk and Sorochinskoye have 


aiready been established in 
treated over 30,000 patients; and the mission is now working 


hard opening fresh centers in the remote villages where the 





sick have been unable to get any treatment at all. The pro- : . 

gram in Russia this year calls for $225,000 and will be the In order to make this message effective 

second largest task during the winter. now 
And that brings us naturally to another opportunity—equally 

great. For the biggest work this winter will be in Germany. $10,000,000. is needed for the feeding of : 

Here the American Friends Service Committee is to administer t ° G hild } 

the funds that General Allen’s Committee will raise for the starving Werman children. 5 

child feeding. We hope and believe that this sum will be suf- ec , ‘ F i 

ficient to feed at least two million children; for already, accord- $250,000. 1S needed for reconstruction 

ing to medical examinations, far more than that number are | work in Russia. 

in want and the need is growing daily. Two cables recently 

received from Quaker workers in Germany will help to form a $55,000. is needed for work in Poland, 


picture of conditions: 
“Berlin, November 7, 1923 
“The past two weeks have brought the actual need to the sur- 
face in a way that one perhaps did not think possible. It has Make checks pavable to 
jriven hundreds and probably thousands into the streets to — ee 


beg. One sees that they did not come out until the pangs of CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer 


Austria and France. | 


hunger and the fear in the solitude of their four walls became 

unbearable. Help to get as much money and food over here as 11 
possib! ud to get whatever is available here as quickly as Address 
nossib!s ' 


“Gisekr MacMasrens, The American Friends Service Comm'ttee 


(“Head of the German Mission).” 


“IEESSEN, December 3, 1928 20 South Twelfth Street 
“Immediate dire need. Industrial understanding unattained. Philadelphia Pa 
& id, cd. 


Half Rhineland without work. Gelsenkirchen, hundred ninety 











thousand population only two thousand working. Unemploy- 
© a a ae OE er eee Ne rare 
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ae in his study, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
greatest of living Russian pianists, be- 
comes Rachmaninoff, the composer. Here, 
in this quiet room, are born the brilliant 
effects which distinguish his musical creations 
And here, just as it is amid the glamor of the 
concert stage, his constant inspiration and 
Thus 
is written another golden chapter of Steinway 
Since Richard Wagner 
dreamed to immortality at his Steinway, each 
has held this 
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and Berlioz. — It is 


the piano with which Paderewski rose to 
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history. 
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ment increased Essen 280 per cent past month. Prices now 
above world market. Dole family three children buys one 
Known cases starvation middle classes. Rush 
relief ALFRED Lowry.” 
All things considered the German situation is worse than 
any we have faced. A highly organized people have been 
brought face to face with conditions that a more primitive 
people might accept with stoicism. Starvation is bringing a 
zed people to the verge of anarchy. If the crash,comes, 
from starvation will be one of the minor matters. 
Food and 


small loaf daily. 


deaths 

fury of minds gone mad will be most terrible. 
hip can save the situation 

mmittee has done what it could to 

Now by this 

that it goes—not as 


stated above, the 

help the French people in their time of trouble. 
service the peoples of both countries know 
1 lover of France or of Germany, but as a lover of mankind. 
For it is not food alone that the people of America need to 
send to the people of Germany: it is God’s message of love. A 
an minister who had just come from the fatherland in a 
sermon told how all over the country in these dark days 

“Wo ist Gott?” and the strongest faith 
millions face slow starvation, disease, and 
indifference and even the antipathy of the 
It was terrible to hear that cry as he voiced 
it for a despairing people. America can not—it must not—fail 
them now the » time of their greatest need. It must minister 
to their ae need; and in the measure in which it does this 


“VU Uli 


Christian nations. 


will it minister also to that greater spiritual need. 

It is a wonderful work that we are called to do—the saving 
of a nation, body and soul. It can be done only if all Amer- 
cans of good-will get behind the American Committee for Re- 
lief of German Children now under the leadership of General 
Henry T. Allen and support in financially. The need is terri- 
ble—a people, stricken down and desperate, call to us to rescue 
them from physical and moral death. Will we answer that call? 





Contributors to This Issue 
Ma Soo is the representative in the United States of the 


Canton Government. 


LOUIS FISCHER, who wrote the article on the Russian Com- 
inist Party in last week’s issue of The Nation, is in 
this country on a short visit. He will return to Russia 


in a few weeks. 


Scott NEARING is a lecturer on economic subjects and a 
member of the teaching staff of the Rand School. 


LEWIS BROWNE was rabbi of Temple Israel in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, until last March. He was forced to resign 
on account of his support of a public meeting at which 
Carlo Tresca was prevented by the police from appear- 
ing. At present he is engaged in newspaper work. 











STERLING PIANOS 


Player Pianos and Reproduc- 
ing Pianos which embody the 
quality of tone and construc- 
tion that make them the 
choice of musicians and 
connoisseurs. 


* Sterling Piano 


Corporation 


81 87 Court Street. Brookiyn 











FOOD TO EUROPE 


Practical food-package assortments, ready at 
our Hamburg warehouse for prompt delivery 
to friends, relations, or any hungry com- 
munities or institutions you designate; prices 
range from $5 to $20. 
We recommend our Metas Special: 24% Ibs. 
wheat flour, 10 Ibs. sugar, 5 lbs. lard, 10 Ibe. 
rice, 1 lb. each coffee, cocoa, tea, 2 lbs. farina, 
10 tins milk, % qt. olive oil. Delivered free 
house for $10. To countries other than Ger- 
many add 10 per cent. Cable charges only 
75 cents. (Just pin a $10 check to this ad- 
vertisement and write the name of the re 
cipient on the margin.) 


Price List mailed on request” 
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147 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








Phe Nation's Poetry Contest 


January 1. Manuscripts received after 
10ot be considered for the prize, which 


announced in the 


Midwinter Book Number 
February 13 
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General Drug Co. 


94N, Moore Street, New York 











